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TO DRAW IS TO BE HUMAN 


Drawing {s everywhere. We are surrounded by it— 
it is sewn into the warp and weft of our lives: we practice 
it as one of our earliest experiences as schoolchildren, 
and as parents we treasure the drawings made by our off 
Spring like nothing else. People draw everywhere in the 
world; drawing can even be used as a global visual lan- 
suage when verbal communication fails. As adults we use 
st pragmatically to sketch our own maps and plans, but w 
also use it to dream—in doodles and scribbles. ne use 
drawing to denote ourselves, our existence within a 
scene: in the urban context, for example, graffiti acts as 
a form of drawing within an expanded field. Indeed, drat 
ing is part of our interrelation to our physical environ- 
ment, recording in and on it, the presence of the human. 
It is the means by which we can understand and map, deci- 

3nd Come to Terms with our surroundings as we leave 
tracks, or shadows to mark our passing. Footprints 
in the snow, breath on the window, vapor trails of a plane 
‘across the sky, Lines traced by a finger in the sand 
Literally draw in and on the material world. Drawing is 
part of what it means to be human—indeed, it would be 
ridiculous to apply this statement to other, more spe~ 
cialized media, such a8 painting, sculpture, or colla; 
but somehow applied to the medium of drawing, the id 
48 easier to grasp. 

Consider the two principal aspects of drawing 
today, The first 1s the conceptual, theoretical discourse 
of drawing, in which line, as an abstract mark,! and its 
relation to the ground enjoy a symbolic potency that 
dates back to the mediums primitive origins, Drawing 
interconnects us with our ancestors in a larger sense: 
it 48 there in all traces of human activity and presence, 
from Neolithic marks on cave walls to Lines of telephone 

form of drawing. This pared 
down, degreeszero conceptualization of drawing relates 
most directly to Conceptual art of the 1960s and 1970s and 
ita many offahoots. This is partly due to the attraction of 
drawing’s tautologous 
Ato own making in dts becoming, Ina drawing 18 
nothing more than that, and in its eternal incompletion 
always re-enacts imperfection and incompletion. 
ly cultured 
aspect of drawing, not based upon a theoretical or 
philosophical understanding of what drawing is per se, 
but on the areas of human experience that drawing has 
come to be associated with: intimacy, informality, 
authenticity (or at Least with authentic inauthenticity), 
immediacy, subjectivity, Nistory, memory, narrative. We 
can Very loose understanding of what drawing 4: 
whatever the around, or whether pencil, nib, or brush is 
utilized, Drawing 18 a feeling, an attitude that 4s betrayed 
in its handling a8 much as in the materials used. 

Recent theoretical writing about drawing tends 
to concentrate on the conceptual and process-oriented 
nature of the medium and hence ignores a very prevalent 
narrative-led, associative, and subjective tendency in 
contemporary drawing. It 13 necessary, however, to 
explore beyond the primal ontological qualities of 
drawing in order to look at other reasons for drawing's 
recent ascendancy. Described crudely, contemporary art 
currently follows two main trajectories: the post- 
Conceptual and the neo-Romantic. Cructally, st is within 
the field of drawing that the inherent tensions and con- 
tradictions of these two directions are intriguinaly 
played out. 


THE PRIMAL SCENE OF DRAWING 


Orawing has a primal and elemental character: it 
‘enjoys a mythic status as the earliest and most immediate 
form of {mage making, The idea and execution of drawing 
has remained unchanged for thousands of years—as such 
it is an activity that connects us directly in an unbroken 
Line with the first human who ever sketched in dirt or 
scratched on the wall of a cave. Orawing has always been 
ansociated with magic ever since humans first depicted 
the animals on which their survival depended. Pablo 
Picasso could have been talking about drawing specifi- 
cally when he described art as a “form of magic, 
designed as a mediator between this strange, hostile 
world and us, a way of seizing the power by siving form to 
our terrors as well our desires... "2 It is still very 


- 
prevalent to describe drawing as magical: for a Be 
child, the ability to conjure instantly the image of 
something (a stick-figure rendition of mother, a lollipop. 
tree) at will is miraculous. With drawing, we never lose 
that sense of wonder 

The primal qualities of drawing are also con- 
jured through the simplicity and purity of the blank sheet 
of paper, while the act of drawing itself betokens hon- 
esty and transparency—all the marks and tracks, whether 
deliberate or not, are there for all to see in perpetuity 
Any erasures or attempts to change the line mid-flow are 
obvious—drawing is a form that wears its mistakes and 
‘errors on its sleeve. O11 painting, by contrast, is an art 
of accretion and concealment. It is possible to paint an 
entirely different painting on top of another. Orawing is 
improvisatory and always inmotion, in the sense that it 
can proceed ad infinitum without closure or completion, 
continually part of a process that is never-ending. The 
conventions of painting demand that every part of the 
canvas bounded by the frame is covered with paint, 
organized compositionally at the service of totality, 

‘ust as painting's limits are set by its frame, so too 
the act of painting carries the sense that it can achieve 
completion and closure. 

While painting completely obscures its ground, 
creating the illusion that the ground is not there ot all, 
drawing enjoys a very different relationship to its back- 
ground. The white background, according to art historian 
Norman Bryson, rye, a blank space, from 
which the image emerges, this blank space being “per~ 
ceptually present but conceptually absent”? The reserve 
therefore functions as a device to keep at bay the desire 
for obvious structure, composition, and totality, tr 
forces that painting is subject to. As a pencil moves 
about the paper, its path is local and confined; freed 
from the need to consider the totality, it can respond 
immediately to “where the hand is now in praesentiar+ 
Inthe ‘inting, or Stans and Marks” (1917), Walter 

when he observes that 
the graphic line 4s defined in contr which 48 
both visual and metaphysical.? As 
Araphic Line marks out the ares and so defin 
attaching itself to it as its background. Conversely, the 

raphic Lin ist only against this background, 30 
that @ drawing that completely Covered its background 
would cease to be 9 drawing. ... The graphic line con- 
fers an identity on its background, The identity of the 
background of a drawing 1s quite different from that of 
the white surface on which it is inseribed.... The pure 
drawing will not alter the meaningful araphic function 
of Sts background by ‘Leaving it blank’ as a white groun 

In defining the.sifference between painting and 
drawing, according to Benjamin's logic, the watercolor 
stands squarely between the two. As Benjamin writes, “The 
only instance in which color and line coincide is in the 
watercolor, in which the pencil outlines are visible and 
the paint 4s put on transparently, In that case the back- 
around 18 retained, even though it is colored?’ In another 
‘short text, "Painting and the Graphic Arts™ (1917), 

;njamin draws attention to a far-reaching difference 
between painting and drawing, based on the way that 
rawings function physically within the world and how we 
‘experience them. He notes that paintings demand to be 
viewed vertically, while drawings should be viewed flat 
and he suggests that viewing children's drawings verti- 
cally “conflicts with their inner meaning... . "? He con 
se here a profound problem of art and its 
mythic roots. We might say that there are two sections 
through the substance of the world: the longitudinal s 
tion of painting and the cross-section of certain pict 
of graphic art. The longitudinal section seems repret 
tational; it somehow contains the objects. The crost 
Section seems symbolic; it contains signs?!” Benjamin 
concludes (as other theorists and observers have, too) 
that drawing exists at ancther level within the human 
psyche—it is a locus for signs by which we map the phys- 
ical world, but it is itself the pre-eminent sign of being. 
‘Therefore, drawing is not a window on the world, but @ 
device for understanding our place within the universe, 

Benjamin's favorite artist, Paul Klee, understood 
this complex relationship between line, place, space, 
and the postics of discovery that are located in drawing. 
His now famous opening comment in The Pedagogical 
‘Sketchbook (1925) elucidates his perception of drawing as 


Sol LeWitt, Four-Color Drawing 
(Composite), 1970, ink on paper, 
14 1/4 x 21 1/4 inches, 36.2 x 54 cm 


John Baldessari, Pencil Story, 1972-73, 
color photographs and pencil‘on board, 
22 x 27 1/4 inches, 55.9 x 69.2 cm 


“An active Line on a walk, moving frealy, without a goal. 
Awalk for a walk’s sake. The mobility agent is a point, 
shifting {ts position forward?" The Sketchbook connects 
drawing with all the physical phenomena of the world, 
Klee used the working relationship of bone and muscle, 
the flow of the blood stream, waterfalls, the flight of 
birds, the motion of the tides as examples of “coordina- 
jed Linear motion?!2 

Orawing has an innate poignancy about it. The 
writer Michael Newman points out that drawing only 
Lightly touches its surfaces, that each stroke is 3 sign 
of withdrawal, of departure—unlike painting, which cov- 
ers its surface and whose moment of making 1= hidden. 
‘As Newman puts it, “Drawing, with each stroke, re-enacts 
desire and loss. Its peculior mode of being lies betw 
the withdrawal of the trace in the mark and the presence 
of the idea it prefigures:"! Contemporary artists Like 
Hayley Tompkins (pp. 310-311) continue to be fascinated 
by drawing’s innate ability to suggest loss. Tompkins 
creates abstract watercolors in which she only Lightly 
arazes the paper with color; installations that speak of 
the temporality and fragility of the artist's momentary 

ind works on paper that blur the distinction 
n drawing a8 ready-made and drawing as record 
of an intense and private moment. Frances Richardson's 
drawings emphasize in abstract form the relationship 
tween drawing and thought or 
idea, as she weaves abstract fields from tracks of tiny 
crosses or marks. Oaniel Zeller (pp. 332-335) and Jame: 
Siena (pp. 292-293) explore throuah abstraction the con- 
flation of inside and outside, micro and macro, thought 
and action, in their intricate web-1ike and cell-struc~ 
ture drawings. 

These sorts of considerations—the relation 
ships between drawing and time and space, being and 
becoming, figure and ground, and completion and incom- 
pletion have consistently led artists to see drawing a3 
an art of process that chimed with avant-garde practice 
in North America and Europe, first in terms of Abstract 
Expressionism, but loter in terms of Minimalism ond 
Conceptualiam. Mid-twentieth-century art challenged 
the very nature of the art object ituelf, overthrew notions 
of completion and failure, and saw the emergence of per~ 
formance and body art, Drawing naturally found favor in 
this milieu among ortists who appreciated its transpor- 

well as the fact that it 

‘an unmediated record of an act. These artists 
jondad to drawing because of its directness; in its 
jantness, drawing became allied philonophically to 
the phenomenology of Minimaliat aculpture, aa wail aa 
to Process art. In a famoun interview, Richard Serra say! 
“Anything you can projact aa axpreasive in terma of draw= 
ing—ideos, metaphors, emotions, Language structures 
resulta from the act of doing?! Artists who were keen to 
challenge the material and substantive qualities of the 
artwork prized this tautologous or solipsistic quality 

of drawing, its eternal incompletion, or the fact that it 
80 perfectly enacted/recorded the actions of the artist. 

Sol LeWitt’s drawings from the 19608 show mathe- 
matical precision in execution, demonstrating his notion 
of the idea as machine to make art, but at the same time, 
his compositions are done by hand. LeWitt often consid- 
ered working drawings, with their visible erasures and 
calculations, to be his most successful works, Agein, the 
process of the act of drawing takes many forms. In th 
‘base of Leditt (although he never formally allied himself 
to Conceptualism as a movement), the choice of drawing 
28 a principle medium convays the ascetic, even puritan- 
ical, anti-decadent aspects of Conceptualism. Critic 
Bernice Rose describes the goal of Conceptual art as 
“the ambition to return to the roots of experience, to 
recreate the primary experience of symbolization uncon- 
taminated by the attitudes attached to traditional visual 
modes, whether representational or abstract?! Drawing 
4s the perfect medium for this search—pure, uncontami~ 
nated, lowly, direct, anti-monumental, and at times close 
to being the holy grail of the dematerialized object, 

In 1966 Mel Bochner organized an exhibition at 
the School of Visual Arts in New York called “Working 
Drawings and Other Visible Things on Paper Not 
Necessarily Meant to Be Viewed as Art” For this show, 
he borrowed numerous drawings and other works on paper 
that would not otherwise necessarily be described as 
tart? The exhibition included not only working drawings 


by Lewitt, but also a bill from a supplier to Donald Judd, 
2 John Cage score, a mathematician's calculations, and 
43 page from Scientific American. Bochner photocopied 
each of these pieces of paper ephemera and then pre 
Sented them in rina-bound folders, placed on plinths 
ike sculpture. Visitors had to negotiate their way 
around the material presented and were left to ponder 
exactly where the art 1ay—was it in the inauthentic 
pages of photocopied drawings, or was it in the concept 
or islea of the exhibition itself? "Working Drawings..." 
4s often credited as being the first exhibition of 
Conceptual art, a fact that places drawing at the center 
of this deconstruction of both the art object and exhibi- 
tion practice itself, Gut the show also marks the moment 
that drawing took on the form of the paper ready-made 
(udd's bi11, for example), 1t also represents the moment 
when technology (the photocopier) allowed drawing an 
Gasy way to lose ite authenticity a8 a work of art. 


ALL THE WORLD'S A DRAWING 


The interest in process and in incompletion in 
sculptural practice during the 1960s allowed drawing to 
porticipate in post-Minimalist explorations of the 
artist's encounters between his or her body and the rea 
World in body art, performance art, or Land art. Drawing 
Like sculpture, was not Just an appropriate medium either 
{28 a tool or as an end-product of these explorations of 
process or action. Rather, it was drawing itself, with its 
innate qualities of provisionality and process, as well 
28 its tautologous and thought-Like nature, that offered 

‘a model of how art itself should be conducted. Approach- 
ing his work a9 a series of experiments or extended 
thought processes, Bruce Nauman's entire oeuyra can be 
Seen a8 a form of drawing. Whether the results appear in 
video, film, sculpture, or print—or actual drawing 
themselves—his artworks are all drawings in the sens 
that they ore the results (and documentation) of his vari 
us experiments with material, space, and language. 
Drawing’s centrality in Nauman's overall practice ia 
demonstrated by the fact that he will often make drawings 
based upon a “completed” sculpture to analyze what has 
worked or not, thereby reversing the common notion of 
drawing 98 a preparatory medium, 

At the same time, Nauman reverses ideas about 
the moment when a work is "finished" or what the most 
appropriate medium for that finished work should b 
Nauman'a early film works (for example, Bouncing Two 
Balla Between the Floor and Ceiling with Changing 
Anytha, 196768 
with objects in the studio, act a8 perfect illustrations 
of Klee's vision of the world as an active site of drawing. 
More Literally, in his various Art Make-up films, also 
made between 1967-68, Nauman uses his face as if it were 
4 sheet of blank paper. In the video installation Mapping 
the Studio I (Fat Chance John Cage) 2002, he uses the 
real-time antics of a cat and mouse to create a chance~ 
driven spatial drawing on video. Crucially, Nauman's 
Placement of drawing on on equal footing with other 
media has had a profound influence on younger artists 
who present drawing as an integrated part of a multi- 
media practice ina variety of setting 

Land art 49 inescapably drawing. Richard Long's 
A Line Made by Walking (1967) 18 a drawing made by walk- 

idea is simply to 
“walk back and forth until the arase is trodden into an 
evident Lines\6 This work and others from the same period 
take on a strangely archaic aspect, as the artist's inter- 
ventions reveal the earth as a surface or ground to be 
marked, etched, and scarred by the body as the inatru- 
ment of drawing, taking the role of pancil or pen. Long's 
A Line Made by Walking suaaests that we are all artists 
when we are walking, and fram this point, there 4s only 
a short step to understanding body movement as the 
drawing of invisible Lines in space. In fact, this work 
proposes that our lives are a series of maps of lines 
between points as we move from point Ato B across a 
given area. Contemporary artists continue to explore 
drawing in such an expansive and physical context by 
transferring the methodologies of Land art to the urban 
sphere, shedding the form of its latent romanticism. 
Robin Rhode (pp. 264-265) uses drawing in relation to his 
body as a meana to explore the frustrations, illusions, 
and realities of Life in tough areas of Johannesbura, 


Bruce Nauman, Sex and Death/Double 69, 
41985, pencil and watercolor on vellum, 
85 x 52 3/4 inches, 216 x 134 cm 


Richard Long, A Line Made by Walking, 


1967 


Rhode interacts with roughly drawn objects rendered on 
8 white or concrete background—often committing trans~ 
gressive acts (in one video, he tries to “steal” 3 drawn 
vehicle: in another, he urinates in a “urinal” drawn on 
the gallery wall), The effect of these actions is to ren- 
der the full reality of Rhode, as a black male subject, 
squarely in the foreground and to relegate the world of 
signs and objects to the background. Rhode's drawings 
and actions give him the space to act powerfully within 

a fictional scene of his own making. 

Indeed, Land art was always about power—Lona’s 
"drawings" depended upon his sense that he could act in 
and on the landscape by leaving a mark upon it, no matter 
how temporal. Gabriel Orozco’s drawings (pp. 238-239) are 
often based upon the found materials produced within the 
matrix of a global Life, In his work, airline tickets, 
boarding passes, or banknotes are painted on or drawn on 
with the artist's own signature forms and devices, Despite 
the fact that Orazco uses photography, sculpture, instal~ 
lation, video, and drawing, like Nauman, Orozco 


approaches all his work as a form of drawing. This is 


able physival phenomena and their relationship to 
thought processes. As Orozco says, Mis work is “about 
concentration, intention, and patns of thought: the flow 
of totality in our perception, the fragmentation of the 
‘river of phenomena:*!” For instance, an early photo- 
sraph/drawing by Orozco shows the watery patterns repre~ 

enting the tracks of nis bicycle tires in a puddl 
Orozco wants Us to see the world differently a8 9 result 
of encountering his art. Drawing’s proximity to thovant 
is ever present in its meaning; as art critic Jean Fisher 
he act of drawing makes possible the m 
cal identity between thought and action, because to dra 
is the quickest medium and can therefore protect the 
intengity of thought. To draw is never a transcription of 
thought (in the penne of writing) but rather a formulation 
‘or elaboration of the thought itself at the very moment 
At tranplates itnelf into an imager? In Francis Alvi 
drawings (pp. 4-17), for instance, often made on tracing 
paper held tozether with masking tape, the connection 
between drawing and thovant becomes explicit: svaaes- 
tive of the intangible, the mutable, the hesitant, the 
fleeting qualities of both. 


STATUS 


Historically within Western art practice, draw- 
ing was regarded as an essential part of the training for 
‘any painter or sculptor. Tt was always the most basic tool 
for the artist, a means of thinking through and preparing 
in advance for completed works of sculpture or painting. 
Aa the sculptor Henry Moore put it, “Orawing is 3 means 
of finding your way about things, and a way of experienc- 
ing, more quickly than sculpture allows, certain tryouts 
and attempta? Yet the medium's status has always been 
problematic, due to its servitude to the arts of painting 
and sculpture, as well ay its association with prepara= 
tion and incompletion. However, a8 a medium that was. 
acknowledged to be the foundation of ali aesthetic tech- 
niques and practices, drawing has also been highly 
prized. Ouring the Renaissance, the Italian term disesno 
‘came to mean the act of bodying forth the creative ide. 
using Line, as opposed to utilizing color. This notion 
had a spiritual dimension (drawing always had an inhér- 
ently miraculous quality). Leonardo da Vinci believed it 
to be a manifestation of the divine, providing as it did 
a simulacrum of the works of God's creation, as well as 
8 science. In addition, the act of drawing was the most 
practical way for artists to learn from casts of classical 
sculpture. In fifteenth-century Florence, informal gath- 
erings organized by artists to study antique models 
quickly developed into schools and academies, where the 
drawings of ex-students such as Michelangelo, Donatello, 
Masaccio, and Uccello were preserved as models for new 
arrivals to follow. From the sixteenth century onwards, 
numerous manuals established rules for drawing based 
upon a set of agreed precepts and gave information on 
anatomy, proportion, perspective, and geometry, the 
basic tenets of which we in the West (and, over time, 
globally) generally used and adhered to until well into 
the nineteenth century. 

While most artists since the Renaissance prac- 
teed, prized, and acknowledged the special qualities of 


drawing in contradistinction to those of painting and 
sculpture, the current resurgence of drawing in recent 
years is perhaps the first moment in history when artists 
can opt for drawing as their principal medium, confident 
in the knowledge that their work will net suffer in status 
2s a result. The tendencies to dismantle hierarchies that 
have been a by-product of avant-garde practice of the 
past fifty years, such as performance and Conceptual art 
in the 1960s, and more recently the ascendancy of video 
and photography within the international art market, have 
allowed drawing to follow in the slipstream to now find 
Ats moment in the sun. Art fairs and biennales in the 
1990s were notable for the preponderance of video and 
photography. In the past two years, however, and particu- 
larly in the United States, the situation has changed 
markedly in favor of drawing. Both the 2004 Whitney 
Biennial (at the Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York] and the 2004 Carnegie International (at the Carnegie 
Museum of Art, Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania) noticeably 
focused upon drawing, with a large number of featured 
artists working in the medium. 

Drawing came noticeably to the fore circa 1995 
when artists such a8 Raymond Pettibon (pp. 248-251), 
Yockum Nordstrom (pp, 224-227), Toba Khedoors (pp. 
464-165), and Paul Noble (pp. 220-223) became more widely 
known and appreciated, specifically choosing drawing as 
their principal medium, At the same time, other artist 
who were chiefly painters, such as John Currin (pp, 
70-71), Marlene Oumas (pp. 82-85), and Michael Borremans 
(pp. 34-35}, foregrounded the role and importance of 
Oraming within their practices. In the case of Dumi 
rawing has always featured heavily in her exhibitions, 
the juxtaposition between the more final and “developed* 
form of painting and the immediacy of drawing being an 
essential element in the presentation of her work, In 
other cazes, artists such as Elizabeth Peyton (pp. 252-255) 
‘and Katharina Wulff (pp. 330-331) have blurred the dis 
Uinctions further between drawing and painting, transfers 
ring some of the fragility and immediacy of drawing into 
their painting, using thin paint or combining media to 
Leave the white ground uncovered, thus gaining an 
increased sense of immediacy and responsiveness from a 
medium often associated with closure and ponderousne: 


RETURN OF THE RE 


ESSED. 


time now? Because drawing 
‘an under-regarded and under= 
theorized backwater, to explore hitherto overlooked or 
repressed aspects of creativity. But when drawing firat 
started to emerge autonomously in the mid-1990s, it was 
‘also the perfect medium.to contrast with the sort of art 
that preceded it. Circa 1990, contemporary exhibitions 
were dominated by form of monumentalism, one that 
tronically trumpeted its deconstruction of the monument 
yet aped the monument’s hunger for space, power, and the- 
atricality. This was experienced not only in individual 
works, but also in exhibition concept and design (in par- 
“Metropolis” at the Martin-Gropius-Bau, Berlin, 
‘e” at the Hayward Gallery, London, in 
1993; and the 1991 Carnegie International) that responded 
to the work with room-sized installations, confronting 
the visitor with a series of often overwhelming physically 
excessive experiences. Against this backdrop came the 
quietest revolution of drawin 
No one ever declared that drawing was dead, as 
critics, curators, and artists did painting. Was this 
because drawing was 50 unimportant as to not warrant 
mentioning, or indeed was it because it was thought to 
be dead already? Painting became the medium that during 
the 1990s undertook its own revival. It did so by eventu- 
ally seeing off the hegemony of installation art, by 
virtue of positioning itself, under Gerhard Richter’s 
aegis, a8 an indexically complex medium, and by solip- 
sistically referring to its own history, and measuring 
itself constantly against its old nemesis—photography. 
Luc Tuymans, Marlene Dumas, Michal Borremans, and 
Wilhelm Sasnal, to name a few, have reinvigorated paint- 
ing in this manner. In painting's slipstream followed the 
shy sibling, drawing, arriving without any apologies or 
‘explanation. Drawing had never been widely theorized in 
its own right, allowing the field to be open for artists to 
make of it what they chose, Another reason why drawing 
became popular among contemporary artists in the 1990s 


JANE ORDERS A BOMBE Fow 
DESSEAT Faom 4 NEW CATERER 
wd LSED TO woRK For THE ARMy 


IN EXPLOSIVES tig VERY 
NoOSTAIMC, 


Karen Kilimnik, Bombe for Dessert, from 
the “Jane Creep” series, 1991, crayon on 
-paper with moiré ribbon, 11 x 14 inches, 


21.95635.6-0m 


the ease with which it could be accomplished. It was 
that one could make in a bedroom, art one could make 
‘inexpensively in the metropolis, where studio spaces, 
with copious square footage were expensive—especially 
after the inflated economy of the American tech-stock 

that deflated at the close of the twentieth century, 
Drawing requires no collaborators, no elaborate fabrica~ 
In, NO Negotiation with others, as installation, photos~ 
raphy (in terms of printing labs}, or even painting (at 
east monumental painting) does. All that drawing 
requires 18 imagination, creativity, and skill, 

In much of the drawing presented in this book, 
artists explore the special qualities most often associ~ 
ated with drawing: its anecdotal and narrative potential, 
its inherent subjectivity, its leanings towarda the popu- 
Jar and the vernacular. Artists have found a refuge in 
‘drawing away from the rigors of Conceptualism, post- 
“structuralism, and critical theory. Hence there has been 
‘an explosion of drawing based upon an aesthetios of an 
‘apparent return to the expression of emotion, experi- 
ence, and feeling, as in the work of Sylvia Bachli (pp. 
24°25), Susan Turcot (pp. 312-315), Ryoko Aoki (pp. 18-21). 
and Amelie von Wulffen (pp, 320-321), or in the distinct 
reinvestment of the unique authorial voice, via the 
quirky and deadpan tone of the Thurberesque pop exis- 
tentialism of David Shrigley (pp, 264-287), Nedko Solakov 
(pp. 306303), or Olav Westphalen (pp. 324-325), Perhaps 
specifically due to drawina’s critical and theoretica. 
Anvisibility in the 1980s, and therefore its continued 
Jowly status, it made the perfect arena for artists to 
explore hitherto repressed notions of authenticity and 
‘expression, narrative, the unruly, and the irrational, 

On the other hand, photagraphy—the medium that 
had on its arrival threatened to make drawing, like paint- 
Ang, redundant—had since the 1960s become the nexus of 
all critical and theoretical debates about the nature of 
representation and the condition of modernity. 
Photography had been a central tool in Conceptual and 
“post-Conceptuel 
‘Such attention—its roots ware perhaps 90 evidently 
archaic as to make its relationship to contemporary art 
“and life irrelevant, Thus the comparative obscurity and 
Arrelevance of drawing meant that it was the perfect 
medium (a8 well as cover) for artists who wanted to 
explore questions associated with drawing, such 
ative, subjectivity, and authenticity, All had long 
repressed under the influence of post-structuralist 
skepticism, which doubted the possibility of any human- 
ist consensus regarding expression or intent, 

As part of this return, narrative and associations 
with the Literary have been powertul engines for the 
Feturn of drawing. Artists such as Kara Walker (pp. 
322-323), Raymond Pettibon (pp. 248-251), Paul Noble (pp. 
220-223), and, more recently, Torsten Slama (pp. 298-299) 
and Zak Smith (pp. 302-305), create works that are 
inspired by or analogous to literature, Orawing hi 
‘always been closely allied with storytelling: from chil- 

illustrated books to comica and cartoons. These 
artists have used drawing to convey the sense of a narra- 
tor's voice, sugaesting a particular subjectivity, as well 
‘as conjuring the world of the imagination in a way that 
jotography or painting cannot. In the late-eighteenth 
‘and nineteenth centuries, when drawing was freed from its 
‘role at a rigid repository of rules and traditions by the 
vent of Romanticism, its qualities of immediacy and 
intimacy suggested it as the most apposite medium for 
tists to express ideas of freedom and dissent, desire, 
\d disorder, Henry Fuseli's drawinas (such a: 
ricature of the Artist Leaving Italy, 1778), for example, 
conjure a shadowy, suggestively Sadean realm far more 
rk and sinister than that of the artist's paintings, and 
\@ incised lines of William Blake match Blake's fiercely 
lependent will. The inherent honesty of the drawn line 
ke it the best vehicle for the voice of dissent. The 
tists used drawing 3s a means to create a world of the 
japination, a site of alterity and opposition to the 
fablished norms of behavior, tradition and religion. 
The current return of drawing has strong Links 
a resurgence of Romanticism within contemporary art 
tice. As a precursor to Surrealism, Romanticism 
uld be viewed as a valuable repository of powerful 
still-relevant cultural and political ideas, such as 
fy; the sublime, and the unshackling of emotion and 
in. Many of these themes are enjoying renewed 


nar 


interest among younger artists, as the work presented in 
this book conveys. The inherent idealism of Romanticism 
is part of its appeal; as the novelist Carlos Fuentes 
describes it, Romanticism is “the last great all-encom- 
passing European cultural movement™ preaching “a return 
to the wholeness of man, the unity of the origin, frac- 
tured by the history of greed, oppression, alienation??? 
The evidence of the importance of Romanticism to con- 
temporary drawing can be found not only in the explo- 
ration of the sublime, as in the works of Sebastian 
Hammwohner (pp. 132-135), Glexis Novoa (pp. 228-231), and 
Serse (pp. 280-281), for instance, but also in associated 
aspects of Romanticism, such as explorations of national. 
Adentity, mysticism, myth, and legend. These have 
‘emerged in Europe in the 1990s as nations re-evaluated 
popular versions of Romanticism and Teutonic culture 
within a newly reunited post-communist Europe, in which 
Romanticism has proven to be the umbrella for explo- 
rations of the popular, the folkloric, and the kitsch as 
well as found anonymous artifacts, Since the Velvet 
Revolution of 1989, European artists have frequently 
turned to their own indigenous cultural traditions for 
motifs and narratives of the primeval roots of their cul- 
ture, exploring history and personal and collective mem= 
ory=the drawings of Torsten Slama exemplify this sense. 
Surprisingly, the Middle Ages have become a source of a 
particular graphic style, a form of European Gothic 
revivaliam, This style can be detected in the work of 
artists who seek to find an aesthetic language to chal- 
lenge the hegemony of Modernism, such as Katharina 
Wulff (pp, 330-331). On the other hand, an artist 1ike 
Micha] Borremans uses surrealistic devices of distor- 
tion and disjunction to create a mysterious and threaten- 
ing world—tha darker side of the Romantic legacy. The 
drawing then becomes a relic of memory of the depicted 
scene, itself irredeemably locked in an imperturbable 
and untouchable pi 
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Drawing, through ite loo: 

sonal unfettered exprassion, is the medium through which 

the paat has often spoken most clearly and directly, Via 


sociation with per 


its early history, drawing connects with a suppressed 
shamonistic, atavistic, and pagan history of European 
culture, and again because of its tautologous nature 
somehow enacts that magical past in its ontology. Unruly 
dreams, desires, ond fantasies jostle alongside bour- 
seois nineteenth-century impulses in the work of Jockum 
Nordstrém, while Kaoru Arima (pp. 22-23) creates fantas~ 
tic figures, ogres, and sylphs based upon European and 

folk-tala traditions. Drawing is the language 
best suited to the notions of revelation and Liberation; 
An {ts immediacy and its capacity for secrecy (9 drawing, 
can be easily rolled or folded up and hidden) it 48 the 
perfect medium to convey the experience and the voice 
of the Other—of women, children, the autodidact, the 
slave, the prisoner, the oppressed, Kara Walker uses 
drawing and text to conjure the thoughts and feelings of 
her African-American historical subjects. As artists have 
Sought out new narratives and new versions of history, 
these social histories have been best expressed throush 
the informal and anecdotal codes of drawin, 

Artists have created various alter egos to act 
fictional authors or a8 alibis to avoid accusations of 
naiveté in their expressive and narrative-based draw- 
ings, an act driven by the continued disparagement of 
narrative within art a8 an anti-Modernist device, Paul 
Noble's ombitious “Nobson Newtown" series incorporates 
the development of an elaborate conceit based upon the 
creation of an alter ego of the artist himself, a notion 
that 1s counterbalanced by the high seriousness of the 
drawings" monumental scale and serial nature. By adopt- 
ing pseudo-archaic forms of drawing, playing with 
notions of private histories, and exploring overlooked or 
misunderstood aspects of one’s own culture or history, 
artists have used drawing to blur the identity of the sub- 
Ject speaking through the drawing. At the same time, 
these artists obscure the subject's relationship to the 
culture being represented, Drawing allows the artist to 
‘speak not with the voice of authority, but in the same 
voice as the culture being alluded to or with a self- 
consciously subjective voice, whether through archly 
childlike drawings, medievalist fantasies, or teenage 
jottings. In Elizabeth Peyton's drawings (pp. 252-255), the 
works themselves suggest 2 maker who regards the work: 
subjects with reverence and awe, while at the same time 
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the medium allows for the possibility of irony and self- 
consciousness, Similarly, the use of alibis and alter 
e803 as devices to convey authenticity of experience 
have blurred the definitions of the Other or the self in 
contradistinction. (One of the first proponents of draw- 
ing a5 a primary medium, Karen Kilimnik created in the 
early 1990s a series of drawings, ‘Jane Creep? that con- 
jures a malian author, voicing envy and anger directed 
towards others more fortunate than the speaker—some 
Grawings literally enact the relationship between drs 
ing and magic, as they take the form suggestive of a 
spell or incantation.) Within the West, when artists 
choose drawing as a primary medium, it is sometimes 
motivated by a desire to reconnect with the untutored, the 
authentic, and the “primitive? Cultural critic Marianna. 
Torgovnick calls this sense of want a “secular yearning 
for the sacred, ironic but yearning for the absolute, 
individualistic yet yearning for the wholeness of commu- 
nity, asking questions but receiving no answers, frag- 
mented but yearning for immanent totality?@ 

Drawing provides the locus and means for this 
reconnection with aspects of culture that were often 
repressed under high Modernism. The drawings of Dr. 
Lakra (pp. 166-163), for Instance, a Mexican tattoo artist 
turned fine artist, enact the conflicted and competing, 
desires of different communities and ideologies. 
Tattooing the luscious bodies of the semi-naked models 
on 19403 and 19508 found magazine covers, he covers the 
female figures and their surroundings with images that 
suggest the unleashing of wild and abandoned Gothic 
fantasies, combined with the stock-in-trade imagery of 
Latino gangs. These drawings act as site for a battle 
between competing cultures: the inspired-by-Americi 
celebrity-driven, paeudo-clean-Living world of the orig 
inal aspirant cover girl, pitted against the tattoos that 
at the release of her own private and subjective 
or emotions, in turn pitted against the sentimen- 
tal and residually Catholic imagery of a Latino community 
atrugaling for visibility and to assert itself. working 
under an assumed name, the artist craves the ambiguity of 
hia relationship to both the art of the tattoo and the 
underworld Language and milieu it operates within. 

Or. Lakra’s symbolic language reflects the preva: 
lence of an offshoot of contemporary romanticism in both 
North and South America’ the Gothic, Romanticiam's popu- 
lar sibling, the Gothic neatly acts 
cultural bridge between Europe and the Ar 
particularly the United States. We continue to experience 
the American Gothic in films and dramas by David Lynch 
and Gus van Sant, in photographs by William Eg, 
and in novels by Donna Tartt and Anne Rice. North 
American artists turned to vernacular culture in 
multiplicity as a source of content in the Late 19608 and 
early 19902—artists auch a8 Jim Shaw, Raymond Pettibon, 
karen Kilimnik, and Jack Pierson mined a rich vein of 
‘American vernacular that included rock culture and mem- 
orabilia, psychedelia, fenzines, film noir, comic books, 
and fundamentalist Christianity~in fact, 
of the cultural lives of millions of American teenagers 
rowing up in comfortable suburbia, Drawing is therefore 


the bedroom art medium, spawning something that could 
almost be called a school of “bedroom art? but also 
because the act itself of intense mark-making susgests 
the suppressed violence, rage, and frustration of the 
maker, as in the drawings of Mike Kelley or Raymond 
Pettibon, in which the choice of ink and nib somehow 
‘speaks of the potential to stab. Artists like Steven 
Shearer (pp. 282-283) and Zak Smith create drawings that 
mimic the graphic outpourings of desire, dreams, and 
fantasies of a frustrated male teenage subject, locked in 
his room either for his own privacy or as punishment for 
bad behavior. 

In conclusion, drawing offers us the most 
extraordinary range of possibilities: it is a map of time 
recording the actions of the maker. Tt is, as Michael 
Newman writes, a record of “Lived temporality? and in 
the sense that a drawing is by essence always incom- 
plete. A Line always suggests a continuation ad infinitum 
and thus connects us with infinity and eternity. A drawing 
enjoys a direct Link with thought and with an idea itself. 
Its vary nature is unstable, balanced equally between 
pure abstraction and representation; its virtue is its 


t 
fluidity. A drawing can be highly controlled and deli- 
cate, an act of homage, redolent of personal memory, 
history or desire, or it can be automatic, responding to 
irrational elements or chance encounters of mater 
moving again from being an instrument of the divine to. 
something outside of the human. As Sibyl Moholy-Negy 
‘observes in her endnotes to Klee's Pedagogical 
‘Sketchbook, “The dot. extended into a araphic curve, 
cannot come to rest on the last page of the Sketchbook, 
It urges on to further explorations, both in space and 
‘spirit Drawing chimes with the needs of the moment, 
allowing us to dream an endless dream. 


Emma Dexter 
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Born in Fresno, California, in 1962, D-t_ 
ALVAREZ lived in the San Francisco Bay Area before 
moving to New York City in the late 1990s, and on to 
Berlin, Germany, where he currently lives and works. 
While he has made work in many different media—includ- 
ing, notably, sculpture and performance—a central aspect 
of Alvarez’s production over the last several years has 
been drawings that address the construction of personal 
memory and collective history through an investigation 
of visual perception, media, and the relationship 
between them. Working from archival photographic material, 
Alvarez’s graphite drawings take nostalgia and loss of 
utopian ideals as their subject matter, while at the same 
time knowingly address formal issues inherent to high 
Modernist practice. 

Alvarez fleshes out these themes in two recent 
works—\ \\ and 0 0—both of which come from an ensemble 
of delicately rendered drawings about the collapse of 
the optimistic ideals of the 1960s at the end of that 
decade. These works recall the event that for many people 
marked the death of an era: the Manson family murders in 
August 1969. By picturing Ruth Ann Morehouse, a member 
of the Manson family known as “Ouischy looking up hope- 
fully on a sunlit afternoon in the drawing \ \ \, the artist 
isolates the time immediately before the murders, as if 
to pinpoint the precise cultural threshold when utopian 
dreams and innocence gave way to darker realities. 
Indeed, Alvarez has written that his work “often spotlights 
that moment ‘just before a storm breaks™ 

Alvarez pictures another such liminal moment 
in 0 0,a drawing of a dying campfire (whose title is 
a visual logo for two oogling eyes). The campfire that 
burns out after the end of a long night on the beach 
refers, in Alvarez's iconographic repertoire, to the par- 
ties of the Manson family who used to, in Alvarez’s words, 
“dance barefoot on the glowing cinders of a dying fire 
to prove a state of mind over matter” By picturing the 
moments after the party ends, Alvarez not only sets an 
ominous mood for all that is to follow, but also pictures 
a sense of belatedness common to much contemporary art 
that looks back to the 1960s, and to Modernism generally, 
with a wistful glance. 

Such moments of lost innocence and artistic 
belatedness are not just intrinsic to the subject matter 
of Alvarez's drawings, but also are embedded in their 
formal elements. By painstakingly working from photo- 
graphic sources and rendering his images with hand- 
drawn arids, Alvarez addresses—or perhaps mourns 
—certain art historical “losses” as well. That is, while 
his work reasserts the potency of the handmade object, 
its inextricable photographic quality bespeaks an 
impersonality and estrangement long associated with 
the “death” of painting (and drawing). Similarly, the hand- 
drawn gridded matrix that structures these drawings 
refers as much to the “failed” promise of abstraction as 
to the computer pixel and its own utopian claims—simul- 
taneously critiquing and extending the claims and 
procedures of high Modernism. As many contemporary 
artists do, D-L Alvarez permeates his work with nostalgia 
for the lost utopian ideals of Modernism’s avant-garde. 
—Jordan Kantor 


\ \ \, 2004, graphite on paper, 38 3/4 x 27 1/2 
inches, 98.4 x 69.9 cm, collection Museum of Modern 
Art, New York 

Walk, 2004, graphite on paper, diptych, each 

15 1/4 x 14 1/4 inches, 38.7 x 36.2 cm 

Mary, Mary, 2004, graphite on paper, diptych, 

each 23 x 16 1/2 inches, 58.4 x 41.9 cm 

0 0, 2003, graphite on paper, diptych, each 

20 5/8 x 16 3/4 inches, 52.3 x 42.5 cm, collection 
Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Cultivating forms of anonymity seems to be 
one of the main concerns of multidisciplinary artist 
FRANCIS ALYS. Precisely in opposition to the modern 
ideal of individualism, a state of anonymity provides an 
escape from historically determined cultural identities 
and prescribed social behaviors. Alys’s earlier inter- 
ventionist public actions presented the artist’s attempts 
to détourne (in the Situationist sense of the redirection 
of meaning) a rational self and its regular boundaries. 
Walking spontaneously in various cities, holding a paint 
can from which he dripped paint to trace his trail, or 
under the influence of narcotics, Aljs attempted to dis- 
locate his usual identity within a public space. 

“The Prophety’ an ongoing series (begun in 1992) 
of paintings and related drawings that Alys has created 
in collaboration with sign painters in Mexico City, 
explores the collective potential of art making. While 
this act of commissioning local artists to reproduce 
the artist's own compositions undermines Alys's authority, 
the collaboration enables him to understand the visual 
elements of a contemporary “folk” art. The paintings— 
and drawings—suggest a strong sense of piety, without 
referencing a specific religious order, In spite of the 
works’ overall impression of studied artlessness, sug- 
gested by Aljs’s simple lines and grayish pastel hues, 
the postures of his figures evoke the aura of a life auided 
by divine influences. The images—of a man falling from 
a cliff; a girl with her foot in an urn; a boy sleeping on 
the floor with his body curled, his chest bare, and a rifle 
nestling beside him—evoke a body of parables. 

The evocation of a larger narrative through a 
banal fragment is a characteristic of modern allegory 
as defined by Walter Benjamin. In Aljs's tableaux, the 
associative power of the figures’ postures establishes 
a tie, a shared life, between the works. Physical poses 
are repeated in different situations, or executed by 
other figures: a falling man becomes a falling dog, for 
example, or boys afloat in water are pictured with dif- 
ferent skin colors in various compositions. The recur- 
rent postures of Alys's characters together compile an 
index, ostensibly indicating an inexorable and common 
fate—or felicity. It's as if in these works, Alys conveys 
that the imagined nature of a memory of a pose or an 
action does not render it inauthentic; its perception 
increases its certainty in one's mind because it is 
evoked through the anonymity of physical reflexes. As 
Proust has written, the positions in which we fall asleep 
both dislocate us from an everyday context and yet re- 
establish a sense of belonging to a place, frequently 
transporting us, through bodily sensations, to essential 
scenes from our past. 

Alys’s drawings provide a prototype for such 
simulation of remembered personal myths. Featuring 
neutral outlines, his drawings are empty vessels to be 
filled with meaning. Fragmented and frequently cut out 
and placed in various juxtapositions, they function like 
the most rudimentary narrative units of a folk tale. 
Mobile and anonymous, they reveal the basic strategy of 
Alys’s détournements: to not only convey a destabiliza- 
tion of the rational coherence of the modern self, but 
also to examine a breakdown of the meaning of specific 
cultural symbols. By doing so, Alys quickens the process 
of the images’ (and their many possible narratives") 
dissemination, while also indicating their possible 
reconfigurations.—Midori Matsui 
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10 1/4 x 7 inches, 26 x 18 cm 

Study for Falling Dog, 2000, pencil on tracing paper, 
7 x 6 3/8 inches, 18 x 16 cm 

Sister with Skeleton, 2001, pencil on tracing paper, 
11 7/8 x 15 3/4 inches, 30 x 40 cm 

Study for Falling Dog, 2001, pencil on tracing paper, 
6 3/8 x 7 inches, 16 x 18 cm 

Untitled, 2000, pencil on tracing paper, 

11 x 13 7/8 inches, 28 x 35 cm 

Instructions for A, B, and C; C for Tuning, A for 
Humming, B for Whistling, 2001, pencil and type on 
paper, 11 x 8 1/4 inches, 28 x 20.9 cm 

Study for “Lautodidacte,” 1996, mixed media on paper, 
9 7/8 x 9 7/8 inches, 25 x 25 cm 

Rhinebeck, 2000, pencil on tracing paper, 

11 3/8 x 8 7/8 inches, 29 x 22 cm 

Untitled, 2002, mixed media on paper, 

14 5/8 x 10 1/4 inches, 37 x 26 cm 
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RYOKO AOKI's unabashedly figurative drawings 
(the artist has also worked with sculpture, painting, 
installation, and animation) have had their references 
traced back to high and low sources in Japanese culture, 
both contemporary and ancient: from manga to traditional 
calligraphy, from kimono craftsmanship to what curator 
Betti-Sue Hertz has identified as references to e-maki 
pictorial hand scrolls of the late Heran and Kamakura 
period from the second half of the thirteenth century. 

The drawings’ recurrent atmosphere is one that 
is feminine, even “girly” though not necessarily autobio- 
graphical. The delicate, often florid imagery presents 
a young female character exploring her blooming identity 
and sexuality, immersed in a very private and idiosyn- 
cratic world populated by obviously female bodies and 
plants, whether depicted in fragments or whole. Yet in 
what at first seems to be a dreamy, fairy-tale setting, 
figures take a particuler critical posture: The recurrent 
mood is bittersweet. If, on the one hand, Aoki is unafraid 
to tackle the most stereotypical of figures associated 
with femininity, she does so both by conveying an infatu- 
ation with it and by exuding a keen sense of giving new, 
more complex, and perverse meanings to that classic of 
girls’ favorite things: the flower. Aoki's common motif 
here is the blossom—rendered in India ink, watercolor, 
pencils, and markers of different colors; carbon copies, 
collages, or as cut-outs; appearing alone, in bunches, 
or in an all-over pattern; dead or alive. The recurrent 
themes here are bodies and plants, hiding and seeking, 
life and death. 

Dead Grass (2003) is a case in point: a seemingly 
simple drawing made in black ink of a decaying flower, 
its imagery recalls traditional botanical illustrations 
or sketches. The stems and leaves are collapsing in 
decay, and thus compose an unusual design that gives the 
drawing an odd formal twist. However, a closer look may 
yield a pair of legs, perhaps belonging to a young girl 
(or so her frilly, feminine socks suggest), intertwined 
with the flower's drooping leaves. 

Yet what gives Aoki’s drawings distinction are 
her deft formal abilities. Aoki's lines, traces, and deco- 
rative patterns are precise and dainty, and at times seem 
almost to fade, providing a sense of fragility to her 
figures and settings. The works reveal a handmade quality 
and, above all, a sharp concern with composition. Sewing 
Factory (2001) depicts a scene where several women are 
working with sewing machines on multicolored fabrics. 
The drawing is made with colored markers, yet the 
women's bodies and architectural surroundings are left 
blank. What remains is a series of patches and points 
of many colors, some of them geometric, others more 
pointillist. In some areas, the women’s clothes, their 
machines, and the fabrics that they sew all become 
undistinguished from one another. In a Marxist reading, 
the theme could be said to be “women’s work?" yet its 
depiction has been fragmented to the extent that the 
workers, their machines, and their products have been 
dissolved and pulverized into each other by means of 
‘one of Aoki's favorite weapons: sharply colored patterns. 
—Adriano Pedrosa 


Dead Bamboo Flower, 2003, ink on Pes, 

110 x 14 adinches;, 25.3: x 35.5 em 

Cowboy, 2004, ink on paper, 5 3/4 x 4 inches, 

14.7 x 10.5 cm . 
Dead Grass, 2003, ink on paper, 11 x 8 41/4 inches, 
28.2 x 20.8 cm 

Flower Chaff, 2001, ink, felt-tip pen, and watercolor 
on paper, 7 x 5 inches, 17.6 x 12.4 cm 

Circle, 2004, ink and felt-tip pen on paper, triptych, 
each 14 1/4 x 20 3/4 inches, 36.5 x 52.4 cm 
Bodhisattva, 2004, ink and felt-tip pen on paper, 
diptych, each 11 3/4 x 8 1/4 inches, 29.7 x 21 cm 
Sewing Factory, 2001, felt-tip pen on paper, 

6 3/4 x 9 1/2 inches, 17.2 x 24.1 cm 
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KAORU ARIMA’s drawings function as tran- 
scriptions of unmediated thoughts. Executed in a tenta- 
tive line, with a radical reduction and distortion of 
figures, his drawings appear to have been spontaneously 
generated. Such compound creatures as men with animal 
bodies, plants with human faces, and body organs giving 
birth to other organisms illustrate the fertile chaos of 
the artist's inner cosmos. His deliberately amateurish 
execution, which resembles childlike graffiti, and his 
choice of inexpensive or expendable materials, like 
craft paper or newspaper, emphasize the modest nature 
of his forms. The paradox of a new microcosm evolving 
from such a humble medium is strongly embodied in what 
he calls shinbun-ga, or “newspaper drawings” These 
feature figures drawn in thin pencil lines on white areas 
painted first with correction fluid in the middle of a 
newspaper page, accompanied by an epigrammatic text 
written in Japanese. 

Arima’s drawings translate the Symbolist and 
Surrealist visual languages into the eccentric idioms 
of his national subculture. They clearly evoke Odilon 
Redon’s human-faced nocturnal flowers. But they also 
suggest the haggard characters drawn in fragile lines 
that appeared in the underground comics by Shiriagari 
Kotobuki published in the 1990s. The studied poverty of 
Kotobuki’'s art resonated with Japanese youth in the post- 
bubble-economy era, who responded to the comics’ philo- 
sophical plots that dealt with existential issues and 
journeys into inner space. 

Arima’s drawings indicate an embrace of inde- 
terminacy, evident in his recurrent themes of adoles- 
cents and amphibians. The psychodramatic expressions 
of adolescent self-love and self-hatred explored in 
depictions of the violently self-mutilating actions of 
youth in his earlier series “Art Dracula” (1995) give way 
to the comic hieroglyphs of his newspaper drawings, in 
which existential anxiety is overcome with a hope of 
constant renewal of the self. In addition, Arima projects 
a dream of coexistence as personal myth. 

In spite of their elusiveness, Arima’s drawings 
are sustained by their firm grounding in everyday 
imagery and themes. The contrast between the artist’s 
quiet, hand-drawn visual reveries and the loud assertion 
of bold graphics, paired with an overflow of information 
on the newspaper pages underneath, indicate their mutual 
interactions. Inspired by Arima’s simple lifestyle in 
the medieval castle town of Inuyama, where he runs the 
alternative gallery Art Drug Center, his drawings evoke 
the style and spirit of giga, Japanese ink drawings by 
reclusive eighteenth-century monks and poets like 
Hakuin and Issa, who projected their vision of a holistic 
life through ostensibly incomplete forms and imagery. 
Nevertheless, Arima’s expressions do not evade the 
impurity of a postmodern world. His ironic naming of the 
drawings as Neo-Giga indicates that his work confronts 
the confusion of contemporary life, playfully estranging 
our struggle for material success from any evocative 
traces of internalized chaos.—Midori Matsui 


(1) 


(2) 


Untitled, 1996, pencil and acrylic on craft 


paper, 28 1/2 x 20 5/8 inches, 72.4 x 51.6 cm 
Untitled, 2003, pencil, colored pencil, and 


acrylic on newspaper, 21 5/8 x 13 5/8 inches, 
54.9 x 34.5 cm 

Wind, 1994, pencil and colored pencil on craft 
paper, 23 1/4 x 17 5/8 inches, 58.9 x 45 cm 
Untitled, 2004, pencil and acrylic on newspaper, 
22 3/8 x 15 5/8 inches, 56.9 x 39.9 cm 
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When considering the way SILVIA BACHLI 
works, it is always difficult to decide which piece among 
her production is a drawing and which is not, although 
she only works on paper. For nearly twenty years, her 
method has not changed much; she usually proceeds in 
three steps. First, with gouache, ink, or oil stick, she 
lays down images and signs on sheets of paper of various 
dimensions. Then, after a while (and a while usually 
means the next day or the next week), she comes back 
to this accumulated material, to which she occasionally 
adds images cut out from newspapers or magazines, as 
well as photographs, and selects what she deems valu- 
able. She either shows the chosen images as single 
sheets, or includes them in very meticulously devised 
wall configurations. Less frequently, she sets some 
of them, organized by subject matter, in horizontal 
glass cases. 

Bachli’s iconography might seem haphazard, 
ranging from what would be called the figurative (body 
parts, pieces of clothing, flowers, etc.) to the overtly 
abstract (grids, doodles, letters, and numbers... ), But 
it could be said that every object she draws, including 
linear grids and floral patterns that sometimes reach 
monumental dimensions, is part of her everyday environ- 
ment. Each is familiar enough to lose its image status 
(a status that implies remoteness) in order to become 
fully usable and open. These qualities prevail both for 
the artist and for the viewer. We no longer notice body 
parts and bits of clothing, except at a glance, because 
we inhabit them, wear them, touch them—or desire to do 
so (and desire does matter here). 

The artist's subjects are never presented in 
full, which would suppose an objectifying disengage- 
ment. They are drawn less from a visual point of view 
than from that of the most direct of our senses (touch, 
taste, and smell) and the feelings that this familiarity 
generates in our minds and in our hearts. As for the 
abstract patterns, they seem to be derived naturally from 
their paper grounds, as if they were free-flowing deduc- 
tive structures (geometrical shapes that echo the edges 
of the canvas on which they are painted, such as Frank 
Stella's stripes). 

Moreover, Bachli’s wall configurations never 
transform the sheets they include into something else, 
as if elements in a purported narrative. The individual 
sheets do not become parts of a visual riddle or visual 
script but retain their autonomy, only they are now the 
conditional parts of a larger drawing whose lines and 
colors are found as much in the different sheets of paper 
that compose it as in the blank wall intervals between 
these parts. Bachli’s wall compositions, as well as the 
single-sheet drawings, all created from everyday 
perceptions and feelings, extend themselves, as if by 
centrifugal force, into the dimensions and spaces of 
the day-to-day world.—Eric de Chassey 


(1) 


(2) 


Lily, 2004, gouache on paper, 78 5/8 x 59 inches, 

200 x 150 cm 

Untitled, 1999, gouache on paper, 12 1/4 x 8 5/8 inches, 
31 x 22 cm, collection Fonds Régional d'Art 
Contemporain Haute-Normandie, Sotteville-lés-Rouen, 
France 

Untitled, 2004, gouache on paper, 12 x 17 inches, 

31 x 44 cm 

View of the exhibition “Silvia Baéchli? Kunsthalle 
Bern, 1996, from left to right: Ammassalik, 1995-96, 
fifteen drawings, gouache on paper, dimensions 
variable; o.T., 1995, nine drawings, gouache on paper, 
dimensions variable; hite, 1991, five drawings, gouache 
on paper, dimensions variable 


When DEVENDRA BANHART starts listing his 
inspirations, he sounds like he is improvising: “Gustave 
Moreau, Paul Klee, Cy Twombly, Alicia McCarthy, Henry 
Darger, Louise Bourgeois ... Sarah Kane, Joseph Beuys 
—not his art, rather his handwriting, his letters—Mark 
Bell, Indian art, plastic surgery, dogs, mosquitoes, 
tattoos, CocoRosie, Adolf W61fli” Once he gets going, 
he seems like he’s singing. Banhart, twenty-three years 
old, is already well known as a psychedelic folk singer, 
His whimsical, stream-of-consciousness lyrics have 
characterized his record production since his debut 
album Oh Me Oh My... the Way the Day Goes By the Sun is 
Setting Dogs Are Dreaming Lovesongs of the Christmas 
Spirit in 2002, and the two recent follow-ups, Rejoicing 
in the Hands (2004) and Nino Rojo (2004). 

But music isn’t the only channel for Banhart’s 
creative impulses. He has been drawing daily since the 
age of fifteen. Today, he oscillates between singing and 
drawing; the two have become complementary, He explains 
by stating, “I sing what I can’t draw and draw what I can’t 
sing.” However, although Banhart has used his own draw- 
ings for the covers and inside booklets of his albums 
until now, he wants to break the habit, as he has become 
aware that his two activities, although necessarily inter- 
mingled, should have their own contexts of development. 

Banhart has created a highly original bestiary 
in his small, fine-grained ink drawings: odd creatures, 
often with wide eyes and mouths and feathered bodies. 
“Some appear fully formed before I execute them. They 
are always faces. It’s like their spirits appear to me with 
personalities and characters? Banhart says. “Others are 
more organic—I draw them just like a plant grows, as if 
they have roots, trunks, branches, and leaves” 

Many of his drawings are made on whatever paper 
is handy, often on pages torn out of books that he is 
currently reading. For a solo exhibition in New York in 
2004, Banhart assembled a collection of what he calls 
“mosquito drawings” that he had done while staying in 
Saintes-Maries de la Mer, in the wild Camargue area in 
Southern France. “I found an unsettling energy in this 
region and especially with the mosquitoes, which I want- 
ed to express through this exhibition...” As are most 
of his drawings to date, these are inspired by Native 
American culture, but not on the formal plane: Represen- 
tation is not what is at stake in Banhart’s work. Rather, he 
approaches drawing from a more anthropological angle, 
focusing on the ways in which drawings can give life to 
imagined things or creatures; on the various, inter- 
twined roles of different media in a multidisciplinary 
artist’s practice; and on what effects drawings can have 
not only on the viewer, but also on the artist. 

—Hans Ulrich Obrist 


Untitled, 2004, ink on paper, 22 1/4 x 27 1/2 inches, 
56.5 x 69.9 cm 

Spirit of Six Cloud People, 2004, ink on paper, 

12 x 9 inches, 30.5 x 22.9 cm 

Untitled, 2004, ink on paper, 5 1/2 x 8 1/2 inches, 
14 x 21.6 cm 

Bob Marley, Indian Rasta Ghost, Skullface 

Indian, Babylon You Throne, Gone Down, 2004, ink on 
paper, 6 x 9 inches, 15.2 x 22.9 cm 

Untitled, 2004, ink on paper, 5 x 7 1/4 inches, 

12.4 x 19.7 cm 


Untitled, 2004, ink on paper, 5 x 7 3/4 inches, 


12.4 x 19.7 cm 


Untitled, 2004, ink on paper, 5 1/2 x 8 1/2 inches, 


44 x 21.6 cm 
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Taped to the wall of ANNA BARRIBALL’s stu- 
dio is a definition: “Draw: 1. to cause (a person or thing) 
to move towards or away by pulling” The artist wrote this 
out while planning a new video, Draw (fireplace), 2005. 

In an empty room, a large sheet of tracing paper is 
draped below an elegant mantel, obscuring the fireplace 
beneath; the paper mysteriously crumples and straightens 
periodically. Barriball created the effect simply by 
opening and closing the door in the room (off camera), 
creating a vacuum. The paper seems animated, breathing 
in and out. 

The work and the definition speak to many 
aspects of Barriball’s practice, to her concern with time, 
and to her approach to the relationship between drawing 
and objects. All of Barriball’s drawings are generated 
with objects, but she never illustrates them in the tradi- 
tion of the still life, in which there is a distance 
between object and drawing. Instead, she pulls the object 
towards the drawing, as it were, establishing an extremely 
intimate relationship between the two. Some drawings are 
made by rubbing pencils over a bumpy surface, picking 
up its pattern (One Square Foot V and Window, both 2002), 
Sometimes she lays paper over an object, covers her fin- 
gers in graphite, and traces its edges with her hands 
(Mirror, 2004). 

The repetitive and indexical processes in 
Barriball's works recall Process drawing of the 1960s 
and 1970s, but their iconicity distinguishes them from 
work of this period. Barriball’s drawings often 
resemble the objects that generated them, but more inter- 
estingly, her works can reverse and contradict their 
functions. For instance, to make Window, Barriball used 
a bathroom window designed to hide the naked body, but 
the drawing is skin-like and sensual. In Mirror, the 
edges of the Victorian looking glass have been traced, 
but its reflective surface is rendered only as a 
blank space. 

Drawing can be slow and drawing can be fast: 
another series of works from 2002 was made by flinging 
a graphite-covered rubber ball at a piece of paper, as in 
16:13:32. The hit registers as a perfect imprinted circle, 
and the impact scatters graphite power all over the sur- 
face. This sensitivity to drawing’s different temporali- 
ties has informed two untitled series, one from 2002 and 
another from 2004, in which the surface is not paper, but 
found flea-market photographs (as in 36 Breaths, 2002, 
and Untitled IV, 2004). In these works, Barriball blows 
bubbles, made from a mixture of ink and soap, just above 
the photographs. The bubbles burst against the surfaces, 
forming circles of swirling pigment and ruining the 
clarity of the images. The action expresses the nature 
of the photographs themselves, recalling the snap of 
the photographic exposure, while the bubbles’ fragility 
matches that of the photographs. Cast aside in flea mar- 
kets, the significance of the images is no longer fixed 
by their owners’ associations; instead, their meanings 
have scattered like drops of ink across their surface.— 
Mark Godfrey 


Untitled VII, 2004, ink and bubble mixture on found 
photograph, 4 1/2 x 3 1/2 inches, 11.4 x 8.9 cm 


Untitled IV, 2004, ink and bubble mixture on found 


photograph, 4 1/2 x 3 1/2 inches, 11.4 x 8.9 cm 
36 Breaths, 2002, ink on found photographs, 
17 7/8 x 17 7/8 inches, 45 x 45 cm 


Window, 2002, pencil on paper, 22 x 19 7/8 inches, 


50.5 x 50,5-em 
16:13:32, 2002, graphite on paper, 23 7/8 x 19 7/8 inches, 


60 x 50.5 cm 


SHANNON BOOL often draws on the past in 
order to picture a present. She constructs her work ina 
fashion that is analogous to quilting, in which fragments 
are combined to create an open-ended whole. Her works 
on paper, wall drawings, and collages all have an 
endearing fragility and lightness. They are usually 
presented with unassuming modesty, leaving open areas 
for her viewers to move among them and appreciate their 
subtleness. Her works borrow and reproduce eclectic 
source material, including ornamental designs and pat- 
terns, textile and wallpaper samples, found postcards 
and photographs, advertising images from the 1920s and 
1930s, illustrations from fairy-tale books, and details 
from art-historical paintings. Her wall drawing placed 
ina corner, Origin/Inversion (2005), for instance, was 
inspired by a detail of an oriental rug as it appears in 
a Renaissance painting. 

Bool’s works often look like they were born old, 
despite their fresh, lightly hued pastel palettes. They 
also show plenty of signs of conceptual wear and tear, 
such as cuts, drips, and other evidence of rupture, dis- 
continuity, and distortion. Bool's technique, in which 
she often combines the drawn or painted line with the 
cut lines of collage, is characterized by a tentativeness 
that suggests meditative thought and the cultivation of 
a kind of knowing naiveté. She clearly gravitates toward 
and sympathizes with subjects that are disempowered or 
objects that have been discarded. In her drawings Fired 
from Wal-Mart (2004), depicting a guitar-playing fellow 
dressed in a country-and-western outfit, and Teenage 
Suicide Bomber (2003), a portrait of a veiled young woman 
in an ostensibly ornamental composition, Bool’s underly- 
ing thematic concern takes on a direct sociopolitical 
dimension. Other works, however, seem more about a mood 
than an obvious subject. The collage Crater (2003), for 
example, simply features a setting sun and a patterned 
hole in the ground. Melancholic gaps and absences, as 
well as fleeting appearances, also reoccur in other 
works, such as Walnut Trees (2004), depicting barren, 
nutless branches, and Six or Seven Wolves (2004), a work 
based on one of Sigmund Freud’s famous dream interpre- 
tation case studies. 

When she installs her works, Bool generally 
does so in a manner that extends into the given exhibi- 
tion space. She transforms the gallery’s walls and some- 
times the floor into a part of an overall composition in 
a way that lends a sense of contingency. Her exploration 
of ornament recalls that of such artists as Miriam 
Schapiro and the Pattern and Decoration movement of 
the late 1970s. There is nothing in Bool’s approach that 
suggests she would not be in accord with this movement's 
feminist reassertion of ornamentation as both an aes- 
thetic and sociopolitical rebuke to mainstream value 
judgments and male dominance in art. Bool’s version of 
imaginative postmodern mélange insists on the aesthetic 
equivalence of her sources. She invites us to stand back, 
allowing ideas and impressions to intermingle and 
abandon, or at least suspend, our desire for fixed 
meaning.—Dominic Eichler 


PNB, 2004, ink, acrylic, and oil on paper collage, 
25 x 16 1/8 inches, 63 x 41 cm 

Blow, 2003, ink-and-paper collage on paper, 

16 x 23 1/2 inches, 40 x 60 cm 

Fired from Wal-Mart, 2004, ink and acrylic on antique 
paper, 12 1/2 x 17 3/4 inches, 32 x 45 cm 

Two Wolves REMIX, 2004, ink and acrylic on paper, 
11 7/8 x 7 inches, 30 x 18 cm 

Meir Wieseltier, 2004, wallpaper collage with pen- 
cil, crayon, and oil paint, 47 7/8 x 23 1/2 inches, 
120 x 60 cm 

Origin/Inversion, 2005, pencil and gouache on wall, 
laminate sculpture, dimensions variable 

Walnut Trees, 2004, Chinese ink on antique paper, 

11 7/8 x 7 inches, 30 x 18 cm 

Ryanair, 2004, ink and oil on paper collage, 

19 7/8 x 13 7/8 inches, 50 x 35 cm 

My House on Fire, 2003, ink and acrylic on paper, 

15 3/4 x 11 7/8 inches, 40 x 30 cm 
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Belgian artist MICHAEL BORREMANS’s small- 
format drawings—a corollary to his dark, psychologically 
complex portraits and ambiguous tableaux rendered in 
oil on canvas—exert a gentle yet insistent pull. Their 
diminutive size and dim palette lure us in close for 
intimate viewing; their accretions of opaque historical 
references draw us through time. 

Borremans culls his source material froma wide 
array of newspapers, books, and photo archives, many 
printed in the first half of the twentieth century. He fre- 
quently severs elements from their original context by 
zooming in on details, combining material from several 
pictures in one work or juxtaposing objects rendered 
in strikingly different scales. Characters are set loose- 
in an austere, forbidding, and uncertain world, wherein 
they somberly enact strange rituals. Punctured or muti- 
lated bodies are a recurring motif, as are masks and 
hoods, architectural fragments and models, and food- 
stuffs. Although Borremans’s protagonists react impassively 
to their tasks and fates, pain and violence pervade his 
work, Yet the artist occasionally laces the glum atmos- 
phere with wry commentary (several earlier drawings fea- 
tured characters humorously narrating the scene at the 
center of the page). The meaning of these vignettes is 
left deliberately open-ended. As one critic writes, 
“Borremans’s work is saturated by the surrealist propen- 
sity to evade logical associations” 

Using varying combinations of graphite, water- 
color, and white ink, sometimes supplemented by washes 
made with coffee or hints of gouache and oil paint, 
Borremans works at length on each drawing, often returning 
to a work after setting it aside for a number of years. 
Each piece maintains a diaphanous air, as bodies evapo- 
rate into the murky atmosphere or buildings and ground 
are outlined with just a few quick pencil strokes. 
Borremans’s dream world is provisional, seemingly ready 
to collapse at any moment. His earlier mixed-media 
works (wherein he used torn-off book covers, envelopes, 
and other scraps) have given way to more conventional 
renderings, yet his supports—small pieces of paper and 
cardboard marked with stains and notes the artist writes 
to himself—still impart a sense of history separate from 
the drawings’ content. Often they, too, seem on the verge 
of disintegration. 

Inconclusiveness permeates Borremans's draw- 
ings. Neither time nor place is fixed; a search for narra- 
tive thrusts is thwarted; figures are often obscured or 
face away from the viewer, as in The (Courmajeur) 
Conducinator (2002). In interviews, he has asserted his 
frustration with passivity, namely modern society’s lack 
of critical thinking. By frequently depicting emotional 
detachment and apathy, and by holding viewers responsi- 
ble for the interpretation of his art, perhaps Borremans 
can be seen as encouraging action, involvement, and, 
ideally, change.—B8rian Sholis 


(1) 


The Rotator, 2003, pencil and watercolor on paper, 

12 x 9 inches, 30.4 x 23.7 cm, collection Offentliche 
Kunstsammlung Basel, Switzerland 

A Mae West Experience, 2002, pencil and watercolor on 
paper, 6 3/8 x 8 inches, 16.3 x 20.3 cm 

The Swimming Pool, 2001, pencil and watercolor on 
paper, 13 3/8 x 11 inches, 34 x 28.2 cm 

The (Courmajeur) Conducinator, 2002, pencil and water- 
color on cardboard, 6 1/2 x 9 1/2 inches, 16.7 x 24 cm, 
collection Offentliche Kunstsammlung Basel, 
Switzerland 

Terror Watch, 2002, pencil and watercolor on paper, 


9 x 11 7/8 inches, 23 x 30 cm, collection 


Offentliche Kunstsammlung Basel, Switzerland 
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Los Angeles-based artist ANDREA BOWERS'S 
practice, which comprises drawings, video, sculpture, 
and installations, has for over a decade illuminated the 
ways in which seemingly strict borders become porous. 
She has examined the relationship between individual 
and collective identity, between passive spectatorship 
and active engagement, between physical and virtual 
reality, and between art history and broader social 
movements. Her uncanny ability to locate the seam where 
these ostensibly oppositional terms converge has con- 
sistently produced art as rich in associative meaning as 
it is accomplished in formal presentation. When drawing, 
her primary tactic is isolation: Bowers, using large 
sheets of white paper, frequently leaves almost the 
entire expanse blank and pours an intense amount of con- 
centration and effort into the photorealistic recreation 
(in graphite) of a photograph’s detail. These fragments, 
excerpted from the broader context in which they 
inevitably get lost, focus on persons who are likewise 
passionately engaged. Bowers recovers specific, indi- 
vidual acts of agency from the twin dustbins of banal 
media representation (a crowd shot at a football game, 
for example) and history. 

Bowers began this exploration with a series 
titled “Spectacular Appearances?’ in which she presented 
individuals and small groups of audience members found 
in photographs of sporting events, concerts, parades, or 
other acts of communal celebration. A sense of ritual 
attends each of these gatherings, in which thousands of 
people converge and engage in private relationships with 
the performers—yelling at the disappointing outfielder, 
cheering on a solo guitarist—in public. In these situa- 
tions, temporary communities and alliances are forged in 
the shared investment of emotion and energy. Bowers's art 
acts somewhat like a microscope, individuating what 
would otherwise appear uniform, highlighting discrete 
connections. She returns a human face to the anonymity 
of a crowd. 

More recent drawings focus on political protests 
enacted by a somewhat unexpected confluence of left- 
leaning Christians, environmentalists, and feminists 
forged during the late 1970s and early 1980s in response 
to the proliferation of nuclear power plants across 
America. Based on newspaper photographs, the images of 
these women—as the critic Katy Siegel has pointed out 
—are not the glamorous icons of the May 1968 resistance: 
They are emphatically ordinary and often present the 
women helping each other out (locking arms, hoisting 
each other over fences). In these works, our engagement 
with Bowers’s subjects expands from empathy to a more 
complex response. By fostering in us an ability to pic- 
ture ourselves in these women’s shoes, Bowers encourages 
us to carry out similar actions in the present. 

Bowers’s drawing practice is fueled in part 
by a fear of historical amnesia. Without edging into 
voyeurism, she rehabilitates neglected acts of social 
activism and, by placing them in the gallery, forces 
upon them an attention that also calls into question the 
artist’s role in the construction of history. The drawinas 
are simultaneously a meditation on how we perceive 
images, an act of commemoration, and, at their best, 

a galvanizing force for thought and action.—Brian Sholis 
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“It’s a small world? the old joke begins, “but you 
wouldn’t want to paint it” For JESSE BRANSFORD, how- 
ever, the world is huge and heavy with the visual traces 
of imperfect frameworks for negotiating the complexity 
(and perhaps meaninglessness) of existence—much of 
which can be found embalmed on the World Wide Web, a 
symbolic vastness within the greater vastness. While he 
doesn’t want to paint it, he does want to draw it—right on 
the wall, in wrap-around murals that offer galactic pile- 
ups of reality—mediating prisms to which someone, 
somewhere, is still clinging. His iconography, echoed in 
his more traditional on-paper compositions, ranges from 
defunct sci-fi visions of the future to crackpot reli- 
gious symbologies, from the coded imagery of heavy- 
metal album covers to occult talismans secreted within 
modernist architecture. 

Bransford, who has described his work as 
“a drawn clash of esoteric belief systems? says that he 
began by being “fascinated with the idea that all these 
subcultures constituted the reality of American culture, 
not the so-called consumer culture” His varicolored, 
depthless linear drawings, first composed on the com- 
puter using Photoshop or Illustrator software programs 
before they are transferred by hand onto a wall or paper, 
have a provisional quality that facilitates engagement 
and also gives Bransford’s chosen structures a provoca- 
tive sense of equilibrium. Paranoia Land, installed at 
New York's P.S. 1 Contemporary Art Center in 2000, featured 
a labyrinth studded with skulls and flying saucers, but 
its title didn't refer only to conspiracy theories and 
Neo-Goth tendencies. Bransford had purposefully posi- 
tioned his imagery so that there was no ideal viewpoint: 
With the space's columns serving as blockers, a detail 
was always hidden from sight. 

The viewer's generated nervousness is Brans- 
ford’s too. He works on walls because he sees architectural 
layouts as coercive and coded, often irrationally so. 
Corner 02: Hollyhock (Re: Transition), a 2001 installation 
at the UCLA Hammer Museum, borrowed a glyphic motif from 
Frank Lloyd Wright's Hollyhock House—a symbol drawn 
from Aztec mythology, which the architect secretly loved. 
As a result, the ancient reference opened up a fissure in 
the supposed rationality of Wright’s practice, turning it 
into, as Bransford says, “an architecture of death and 
transformation” It was not coincidental that Bransford's 
airy, pastel-toned frieze, laced with archaic dignitaries 
and tumbling skeletons, traveled downstairs and around 
a corner. It is this kind of approach that makes him far 
more than a connoisseur of obscure cultism. Where from 
Here (dudipior), 2002, a 360-degree wall drawing created 
for the Carnegie Museum of Art, incorporated imagery 
from the adjoining Carnegie Museum of Natural History: 
Seeing “the museum as the world as the artist explained 
in a statement, he reshuffled it, juxtaposing crystals, 
magic mushrooms, salamanders, and socialist sculptures 
in a seemingly occult but actually open-ended imagistic 
profusion. This amalgamation of references clarified 
Bransford’s twin insights: Formulations of knowledge are 
always provisional, and for shining examples of cranki- 
ness, you can’t beat the mainstream.—Martin Herbert 
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Imaginos, 2001-3, latex and marker on wall, 
dimensions variable 

Gestalt No. 25 (Apocalypse: The Tower), 1999, pen and 
ink on paper, 40 x 65 inches, 101.6 x 165.1 cm 

(BOC) Workshop of Telescopes, 2001, acrylic and ink on 
paper, 48 x 58 inches, 121.9 x 147.3 cm 

Corner 02: Hollyhock (Re: Transition), 2001, acrylic, 
graphite, and marker on wall, site-specific installa- 
tion at the UCLA Hammer Museum, Los Angeles 

Where from Here (Qudipror), 2002, graphite, marker, and 
latex paint on wall, site-specific installation at the 
Carnegie Museum of Art, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Flower Trap, 2003, acrylic, ink, and graphite on paper, 
33 1/2 x 50 inches, 85.1 x 127 cm 

The Spector of Language, 2004, acrylic, ink, and water- 
color on paper, 42 x 68 inches, 106.7 x 172.7 cm 

Lux Aerterna (Singularity), 2002, acrylic and ink on 


FERNANDO BRYCE's drawings follow a quite 
rigorous set of standards: they consist of copies, drawn 
mostly in black ink, with very little or no formal or 
technical effects, rendered in a relatively small scale. 
These are copies whose originals are selected froma 
wide range of invariably popular or quotidian sources: 
historical records, letters, magazine illustrations, 
newspaper clippings, tourist brochures, and more. It is 
this very straightforwardness that lends Bryce’s drawings 
a candid and disarming quality. The result is simple 
and direct, but an attentive eye will unveil a more 
critical slant. 

One of Bryce’s most accomplished works is his 
installation Vision de la Pintura Ocidental (2002), which 
comprises thirty-nine photographic reproductions of 
offset prints and industrial lithographs of masterpieces 
from around the world. These constituted the collection 
of the Museo de Reproducciones Pictéricas (Museum of 
Painting Reproductions) founded in the artist's native 
Lima, Peru, in 1951, to coincide with the fourth centennial 
of the Spanish foundation of the Universidad Mayor de 
San Marcos, the oldest university in the Americas, located 
in Lima, The installation also includes, more importantly, 
ninety-six drawings in which the artist has hand copied 
the diverse correspondence between the museum and sev- 
eral international interlocutors—donors, dealers, muse~ 
ums, and governmental agencies—in order to acquire the 
pictorial reproductions. 

Another work, South of the Border (2002), is a 
series of twenty-nine drawings appropriating a pocket 
guide published in 1958 by the U.S. Office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education Department of Defense. 
The booklet contained instructions directed to govern- 
ment officials and military men on how to relate to 
“south-of-the-border people” The drawings include 
images of Guantanamo Bay, Tegucigalpa, Mexico City, 
Buenos Aires, and Rio de Janeiro, as well as images of 
so-called “South-of-the-border people.” Also included 
are texts titled “How to Make Friends; “They are 
American Too? “Be Tolerant? and “Avoid Taking Sides 
in Local Politics” 

Bryce’s deceptively naive drawings assume a 
strong critical and political stance, with a particular 
focus on unveiling the colonialist undertones of certain 
political and historical narratives and iconographies. 
The artist takes on a strateay that he calls “mimetic 
analysis? Appropriation, that reputedly passé post- 
modern strategy, is here renewed in a complex and 
refreshing manner. In the accumulation of many series 
of drawings, Bryce the draftsman becomes a critical 
archivist. The archive must, of course, encompass the 
atlas, and Bryce’s largest work to date is precisely his 
Atlas Peru, which comprises 494 drawings depicting the 
history of twentieth-century Peru though a varied range 
of images culled from everyday printed sources ranging 
from daily periodicals to advertisements. 

In the end, Bryce is a heavy-handed editor and 
a perverse copiste, and to fully understand his archive, 
both personal and political, one must wait for an all- 
embracing survey or a full-fledged catalogue raisonné 
of the artist’s works to truly assess the complexity and 
scope of his oeuvre.—Adriano Pedrosa 


La Reina de Hawaii (The Queen of Hawaii), one of eight 
drawings in a series, 2003, ink on paper, 
16 1/2 x 11 3/4 inches, 42 x 30 cm 

Salon Esso, one of twenty-six drawings in a series, 
2004, ink on paper, 11 5/8 x 8 1/2 inches, 29.7 x 21 cm 
Trotsky, one of ten drawings in a series, 2003, ink on 
paper, 16 1/2 x 14 3/4 inches, 42 x 29.7 cm 

Walter Benjamin, one of ten drawings in a series, 2002, 
ink on paper, 12 5/8 x 9 3/8 inches, 32 x 24 cm, collec- 
tion Kunstmuseum St. Gallen, Switzerland 

Revolucién, one of 219 drawings in a series, 2004, 

11 5/8 x 8 1/2 inches, 29.7 x 21 cm 

Revolucioén, one of 219 drawings in a series, 2004, 

11 5/8 x 8 1/2 inches, 29.7 x 21 cm 

The Spanish War, one of 117 drawings in a series, 2003, 
11 3/4 x 8 1/2 inches, 30 x 21 cm 

South of the Border, one of twenty-nine drawings in 

a series, 2002, 16 1/2 x 11 3/4 inches, 42 x 30 cm 
Revolucion, one of 219 drawings in a series, 2004, 

23 3/8 x 16 1/2 inches, 59.5 x 42 cm 

South of the Border, one of twenty-nine drawings in 

a series, 2002, 16 1/2 x 11 3/4 inches, 42 x 30 cm 
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Butin recent years the meaning has changed . Today, modern 
Progress is transforming most of the countries south of 
The border an has made Them truly “Lands of tomorrow? 
Latin America's rave of industrial growth has almose 
paralleled choy of the United Srates in the last 45 years 
Some Countries - such as Brazil, Colombia , and Venezue- 
la- ave even topped the Uniced States rate. 

The rate of industrialization may be expected to increa 
se Warkedly,to keep up with the rising population. 
Lacin Americas population is now about equal to that 
of the United Stares and Canada combined, and 
within 50 years ir may reach a maximum of 500 million, 


Venezuela and Mexico are among the world’s top oil producers, 
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Around 1984, in the city of Quanzhou in China's 
Fujian province—a region known for manufacturing fire- 
works—CAI GUO-QTANG first used gunpowder as a 
drawing medium. His early and highly experimental body 
of work signaled what was to become his focus and sig- 
nature style of art making, bringing together drawing, 
painting, and performance as intertwined practices. 
Quanzhou, where Cai was born and raised, is situated 
directly across the Straits from Taiwan, a nation that 
had long been engaged in war with Cai's native mainland 
China. The ongoing conflict clearly left an indelible 
impression on the artist. 

Although the mid-1980s marked a turning point 
in the development of contemporary art in China's post- 
Cultural Revolution period, Cai, amongst others of his 
generation (notably Huang Yong Pina, Gu Wenda, and Xu 
Bing) left China for the West. In 1986, Cai first emigrated 
to Japan, where he received widespread support for his 
work; ten years later, he moved to New York. 

In 1989 he began a series of gunpowder-related 
pieces. Working with experts in the field, Cai has devel- 
oped projects that briefly create an explosive image in 
the sky (such as Ascending Dragon, featuring an undulat- 
ing Chinese dragon). In these works, art becomes a 
dynamic form that embodies the human desire to harness 
nature's eneray and power as well as the human aspiration 
to rise freely above and beyond the earth. Moreover, in 
Projects for Extraterrestrial (1989), Cai created an 
image that turned the viewer’s attention not only to the 
sky, but also to the realm beyond our planet, thus sug- 
gesting our place within a greater universe and the pos- 
sibility of other life forms in outer space. 

As part of this body of work, the artist also pro- 
duced a suite of eight large-scale (13-foot) drawinas on 
rice paper. He still utilizes the same process today: He 
lays down trails and lines of gunpowder over large 
sheets of white paper, then ignites one end to produce a 
series of small explosions that leave behind marks and 
lines. These spontaneously produced images recall both 
the abstraction of Western Modernism and the lyrical 
forms of Chinese ink painting, 

While for Cai drawing first assumed a performa- 
tive dimension in the execution of his process, the 
artist also began to explore land as a form of draftsman's 
ground, comparable to a sheet of paper. Conversely, the 
physical drawings increasingly reference performances 
in which the artist detonated trails of gunpowder at 
various locations, including one close to a nuclear test 
site in Nevada and another near the Great Wall of China. 
The latter work utilized ten kilometers of gunpowder, 
laid down and exploded on the ground that stretched from 
the Western end of the Great Wall to 10,000 meters out 
into the Gobi desert. 

In more recent years, Cai has used the interior 
and exterior environs of the commissioning venues (rang- 
ing from the Museum of Modern Art in New York to the 
Centre Pompidou in Paris to the Shanghai waterfront) as 
the principal sites of his firework projects. Throughout 
his career, the artist has demonstrated the capacity to 
speak to diverse audiences, combining Western, 
Modernist aesthetic traditions, namely postwar Process 
and Land art, with centuries-old Chinese customs, drawn 
together symbolically to suggest common values and 
aspirations shared across cultures.—Charles Merewether 


(1) Tide Watching on West Lake, 2004, gunpowder on paper, 
157 1/2 x 118 1/8 inches, 400 x 300 cm 


(2) Earth SETI Project: Project for Extraterrestrials No. 0, 
1989, ink on paper, 11 5/8 x 18 1/2 inches, 29.5 x 47 cm 


(3) APEC: Ode to Joy, 2002, gunpowder on paper, 
118 1/8 x 157 1/2 inches, 300 x 400 cm 
(4) Fetus Movement II, 1991, gunpowder on paper, 


78 3/4 x 267 3/4 inches, 200 x 680 cm 
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New York-based artist ERNESTO CAIVANO 
is currently in the process of telling an ongoing epic 
story. His recent drawings are visualization of excerpts 
from After the Woods, a fantastical tale written by the 
artist that involves a man and woman, separated for a 
millennium, who attempt to reunite in an unspecified 
post-apocalyptic future. During their time apart, he has 
become a knight with the power to aid the evolutionary 
development of plants and she a spaceship who symbol- 
izes (and fosters advances in) technology. Caivano’s 
protagonists consistently encounter exotic creatures 
throughout their journey, and even transmit messages 
written on the wings of birds the artist calls 
“Philapores? who, incapable of normal flight, travel 
through dust, water, and other matter, Allusions to art 
history (the prints and drawings of Albrecht Direr, the 
Romantic visions of William Blake, and early Modern 
explorations of abstraction), fractal geometry, contempo- 
rary telecommunications technology, advanced scientific 
inquiry, and the fables and fairy tales of medieval 
literature round out his bustling cosmology. 

The drawings, which vary from notebook-sized 
individual sheets to scroll-like works that are over 
seven feet wide and two feet tall, are impressive feats 
of concentration and discipline: Each is a hyper- 
detailed accumulation of short, micro-thin lines ren- 
dered in black ink. Caivano's meticulous, near-uniform 
blackness occasionally takes silhouette form, as in 
works like In Shadows With Knight (2003), or in passages 
that invert black and white, as in Traps, Screens, and 
Offerings (2004). Occasional flashes of brilliant color 
rendered in gouache and watercolor, usually a connective 
tissue between multiple larger elements in the work, 
irradiate his vignettes. 

Caivano intersperses representational vignettes 
with smaller, more abstract details. After the Woods is a 
linear story presented out of narrative order—the artist 
likens his process to a filmmaker who shoots scenes 
based on practicality then rearranges them in the edit- 
ing room; another critic likens Caivano’s tale to Julio 
Cortazar’s classic proto-hypertext novel Hopscotch—and 
Caivano readily admits he does not yet know how his own 
plot will end. Perhaps this is as it should be, since 
thinking about his lead characters’ Odyssean striving 
plunges viewers into almost impossibly large topics. 
The story can be seen as a metaphor for our attempts to 
reconcile technological development with non-human life 
and the natural environment. A formal reading places the 
allegory’s distinctive focus on bifurcation (man/woman, 
humans/nature, reality/fantasy) in line with the slippery 
divide between abstraction and representation (or legi- 
bility and obscurity). Yet another avenue of interpreta- 
tion could focus on the adventure story behind the draw- 
ings and its relationship to various storytelling tech- 
niques. Although he has specific ideas about the world he 
has created and the place of each detail in it, Caivano is 
careful not to prescribe specific readings. Instead, like 
his mythical knight and princess, we are left to roam, 
grasping for clues, through his intricate and beautiful 
forest landscape.—Brian Sholis 


(4) 


(5) 


Kimono, Quicksand, and Feathers, 2003, ink on 
paper, 5 5/8 x 9 1/16 inches, 14.2 x 23.1 cm 
Breathing the Code, 2002, ink on paper, 

8 3/8 x 5 3/8 inches, 21.6 x 14.2 cm 

Fraying the Ropes, 2003, ink on paper, 

9 3/8 x 6 3/8 inches, 24.1 x 16.5 cm 

The Land Inhibited, 2003, ink on paper, 

30 x 80 inches, 76.2 x 203.2 cm 

Traps, Screens, and Offerings, 2004, ink on paper, 
18 3/8 x 90 3/8 inches, 46.5 x 229.6 cm 


LOS CARPINTEROS (the carpenters) is the 
Spanish-language name for a collaborative group of 
Cuban artists, Alexandre Arrechea, Marco Castillo, and 
Dagoberto Rodriguez. Working together since 1991, they 
officially started to use their collective name in 1994. 
Although Arrechea left the trio, the others continued, 
producing over the past ten years a major body of work 
of sculpture and installations—and related drawings 
—that, as their name connotes, utilizes wood and 
associated building materials not only as media (in 
the three-dimensional work), but also as subject matter 
(in the drawinas). 

From its inception, the group has explored the 
relations between architecture and desian; craft and art 
and artisanal and fine art production to signify a conti- 
guity between contemporary artistic production and a 
social sphere of practice. The group's name suggests an 
affirmation of the principle of collective work and, with 
it, a critique of bourgeois individualism, Furthermore, 
while the name suggests the local craft-based skills and 
low-production economy that can be associated with a 
Third-World culture, the work of Los Carpinteros circu- 
lates within an upscale economy interested in a cosmo- 
politan, middle-class dedication to the fine arts. 

For Los Carpinteros, drawing has played an inte- 
gral role as a mock technical draft or form of blueprint 
that suggests not only a process of artistic elaboration, 
but also resonates with the communist idea of logical 
planning, In fact, the idea of “going back to the drawing 
board” has long been embraced by socialists as a princi- 
ple of revolutionary thinking, and with it utopian plan- 
ning, as well as programming in advance every aspect of 
social, economic, intellectual, and cultural life. 

At the same time, Los Carpinteros stage an ongo- 
ing engagement and critique of the aspirations and mate- 
rial conditions of contemporary international urban 
culture. This approach is captured in many of their draw- 
ings, which take the form of architectural and carpentry 
plans that seem less than functional, bordering on the 
absurd, ironic, or nonsensical. 

The subjects seem to most sharply reflect on 
Cuba's urban environment, where the decaying elegance 
of colonial mansions and modernist apartments slowly give 
way to raw concrete communist-style government build- 
ings. It is a contrast that symbolizes a larger sense of 
impoverishment and dereliction of cities as much as the 
swallowing of people into the anonymity of the urban 
landscape. Yet, the significance of the group's work is 
their ability to both reference not only the local but 
equally the global in which such cityscapes are not 
uncommon to other large cities from New York to New Delhi 
or Beijing. The titles of Los Carpinteros exhibitions, 
“Transportable City” (Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 
2002) or “Inventing the World” (Tampa Bay Festival of the 
Americas, 2005), suggest the breadth of their ideas. 

Central to the group's conceptual framework is 
the deconstruction of architectural and design practice. 
To Los Carpenteros, these concepts are reduced to the 
point of non-functionality, thus evoking an outmoded, 
obsolete craft practice or an aesthetic gesture of little 
or no value. Drawing becomes then a utopian act that, 
while proposing a blueprint for the future, loses its 
power through the process of its realization. 

—Charles Merewether 
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Biblioteca modelo/Model Library, 1997, ink on paper, 


29 7/8 x 41 7/8 inches, 75.7 x 106.2 cm, collection 
Museo Extremefio e Iberoamericano de Arte 
Contemporanéo, Bandajoz, Spain 

Pata de rana, tuberias de agua/Flipped and Aqueducts, 
1997, pencil and watercolor on paper, 79 1/2 x 59 
inches, 201.9 x 159.9 cm 

Someca, 2002, watercolor on paper, 94 x 60 inches, 
238.8 x 152.4 cm, collection Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 

Proyecto de bloques.. ./Block Project... , 2001, 
watercolor on paper, 51 1/2 x 74 1/4 inches, 

130.8 x 188.6 cm 

Luces de 100 W/ 100 W Lights, 2001, watercolor on 
paper, 41 1/2 x 29 1/2 inches, 105.4 x 74.9 cm 

Plano de La Habana/ Plan of Havana City, 2003, water- 
color on paper, 88 7/8 x 59 3/8 inches, 225.6 x 150.9 cm 
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RAIMOND CHAVES uses drawing in the way that 
many Conceptual artists in the 1960s and 1970s used pho- 
tography: to document the social conditions in which art- 
works are received and circulated. Conceptual artists 
chose photography because it was a mechanized medium 
devoid of an artistic aura; Raimond Chaves, in contrast, 
has chosen drawing, a hand-crafted medium, only to sub- 
vert its aura by transforming it into a vehicle for con- 
veying information. 

According to Walter Benjamin, one measure of an 
artwork's aura is its accessibility. Auratic works could 
only be seen by a few, while non-auratic ones, like pho- 
tography, were accessible to a large number of viewers. 
Chaves makes drawings accessible to a larger audience, 
as we see for example in El dibujo 24 hs (24-hour Drawing), 
a project first presented in Barcelona in 2000. The artist 
set up a booth on La Rambla, one of the city’s busiest 
streets, and displayed a sign announcing that free draw- 
ings would be made on demand and around the clock by a 
team of volunteer artists. The only rule: the works had to 
result from an active exchange between the artists and 
models. Far from being passive, the portrait sitters con- 
tributed ideas—or even sketches—in a truly collabora- 
tive process. Once finished, the drawings were displayed 
on the booth's walls until the project concluded (usually 
after two to ten days). After the shed came down, Chaves 
mailed the drawings to the models. 

This project not only makes drawings accessible 
to a large, non-art-world audience, but also transforms 
the act of sketching from a solitary enterprise into a 
collective activity. It is an ingenious experiment 
designed to give drawing a more relevant, community- 
building function in today’s often alienating urban 
societies. 

In other projects, Chaves experiments with ways 
of dismantling boundaries separating art from everyday 
life. In 2000, he read an article in the Colombian press 
describing the theft of a truck carrying dynamite by a 
trio of rebels—one of the many acts of violence linked 
to the guerrilla war that has ravaged the country since 
the 1950s. Chaves began to make a series of drawings 
about the theft, focusing on the relations amongst the 
rebels, and eventually he published them as the comic 
book Los ladrones de dinamita (The Dynamite Thieves). 
This would be one successful example of what Jean-Paul 
Sartre called “engaged” work—art that does not turn away 
from the problems of the world in which it was created. 

Chaves has also experimented with ways of inte- 
grating his work into the realm of Latin American popular 
culture, In a series of stencils (which Chaves calls 
“drawing with a knife”) titled “La marqueta"—the 
Spanglish name given to supermarkets in New York’s East 
Harlem—he illustrates the lyrics of an anti-consumerist 
pop song by Tego Calderén. “The things I have with me? 
sings Calderén, “are not for sale in la marqueta” This 
project suggests another of Chaves's effective creative 
strategies to de-sublimate drawing, strip the medium of 
its aura, and bring it closer to a broader public. 
—Rubén Gallo 


El dibujo 24 hs (24-hour Drawing), April 2000, 

street shed, Barcelona 

El dibujo 24 hs (24-hour Drawing), October 2000, 

main coach station, Bogota 

Stop, You Must be..., from the series “The 

Dynamite Thieves, 1998-2000, photocopy and 
ball-point pen on paper, 11 x 17 inches, 

27.9 x. 43.2 cm 

Notebook Drawings, 1999, ball-point pen on paper, 
each 6 x 4 inches, 15.2 x 10.2 cm ; 
She, from the series “La marqueta” (The Market), 2004, 
stencil on PVC, 19 x 27 1/2 inches, 48.3 x 69.9 cm 
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Since the early 1990s SANDRA CINTO's work has 
revealed a decisive vocation towards one specific medium: 
drawing itself. The work has evolved considerably in the 
last fifteen years, far from the early paintings of clouds, 
sometimes installed within other objects (such as an 
armoire), and installations with elements such as a chan- 
delier, a white carousel horse, a golden cage, and a sus- 
pended bed. The same fragile, intimate, and evocative 
features found in the sculptures, paintings, and instal- 
lations seemed all the more fitting for Cinto to fully 
develop in her drawing. With the drawings, Cinto is able 
to expand and render more complex her repertoire of 
images. These in turn can be divided into two groups: 
from the more blatantly figurative ladders, knives, chan- 
deliers, candles, lamps, light bulbs, trees, branches, 
thorns, mountains, abysses, and bridges, to the more 
abstract lines, grids, webs, and nets. The separation 
between the former and the latter is not clear cut, and 
one of the interesting aspects of the work is how more 
abstract elements assume figurative traces in different 
contexts in Cinto’s drawings. 

Abstract and figurative elements are drawn with 
a black or silver felt-tip pen on paper, wood, skin (which 
is later photographed), or actual architecture, and some- 
times engraved in glass. The background may be white, 
mint green, skin color, transparent, or night blue, Cinto 
has developed a signature style that is simple, delicate, 
and precise: “elegant graffiti emitting a faint surrealist 
aroma!’ as Nico Israel has put it. Cinto’s work recalls a 
strange mix of sources: children's drawings, Robert 
Gober's wallpaper, and the album covers Roger Dean 
designed for the rock group YES in the 1970s. 

Cinto's drawings establish a play with visuality 
and narrative: One can speak of the compositions in terms 
of their mythical landscapes and how they simultaneously 
attempt to connect many elements into inescapably frag- 
mented and elusive narratives. In this sense, the draw- 
ings on sculpted bookshelves and huge piles of wooden 
books are indicative of the artist's flirtation with liter- 
ature, and the impossibility of actually reading beyond 
the objects’ exterior appearance. Working on paper, in 
sculpture, installation, painting, photography, or inter- 
vening directly on architectural spaces and objects, 
Cinto engages in what could be called “drawing in the 
expanded field” Indeed, Cinto’s most accomplished works 
are those in which the artist has immersed herself and 
occupied a certain space that is already laden with his- 
tory. Two exhibitions in Brazil were particularly success- 
ful in this sense: one at Casa Triangulo’s former space, 

a Belle Epoque building full of small rooms and parquet 
floors in downtown Sao Paulo, in 2002; and in 2003 at 
Museu de Arte da Pampulha, a museum in Belo Horizonte 
housed in a former Casino designed by Brazilian mod- 
ernist architect Oscar Niemeyer. The play with memory 
(the artist's, our own, that of the space where the exhibi- 
tion takes place) is both poetic and nostalgic, overflowing 
with fabulous, oneiric, romantic or delirious innuendoes. 
—Adriano Peorosa 


Untitled, from the series “Nights of Hope,’ 2004, 


ink and acrylic on painted medium density 
fiberboard (mdf), 110 1/4 x 74 7/8 inches, 

280 x 190 cm 

Untitled, 2000, ink and acrylic on mdf, 

51 1/4 x 78 3/4 inches, 130.2 x 200 cm 

Untitled, 2000, ink and acrylic on mdf, 

51 1/4 x 78 3/4 inches, 130.2 x 200 cm 

Untitled, 2001, pen on painted wood, 

9 1/4 x 13 1/2 feet x 14 1/2 inches, 2.8 x 4.1 m x 38.8 cm 
Table, 1999, pen on painted wood, 

36 x 23 1/2 x 31 1/2 inches, 91.4 x 59.7 x 80 cm 
Untitled, 2003, ink and photographs on walls, dimen- 
sions variable 

Untitled, from the series “Nights of Hope,’ 2004, 

ink and acrylic on painted mdf, 35 3/8 x 27 5/8 inches, 
90 x 70 cm 

Untitled, 2004, ink on painted wood, 

110 1/4 x 74 7/8 inches, 280 x 190 cm 

Untitled, from the series “Nights of Hope? 2004, 

ink and acrylic on painted mdf, 110 1/4 x 74 7/8 inches, 
280 x 190 cm : 


From our jaded, oversexed historical vantage 
point, the cover illustrations and advertisements fea- 
tured in Spanish-language magazines from the 1930s 
through the 1950s constitute a lost world, Beautiful women 
smolder, smile, or smoke guiltlessly while dwarfish men 
fall at their feet; even the cheesecake models are ele- 
gantly, if barely, attired. But of course it wasn’t an 
entirely innocent era, and in the compulsive overdrawing 
that the Mexican tattoo artist DR. LAKRA applies to 
vintage covers and yellowing interior pages of such pub- 
lications, a host of repressed demons comes flooding 
out, Plumes of smoke turn into devils. Sketched skeletons, 
as if summoned on the Day of the Dead, molest a stat- 
uesque and almost nude model. On the cover of a 1940s 
edition of the periodical Vea, Dr. Lakra draws over the 
likeness of a sultry brunette so that halt of her face 
appears to be peeled back, revealing a grinning skull 
underneath, A text in Spanish beside it reads, “Death is 
the only truth” And everywhere, bodies are covered with 
a Gothic cornucopia of inked-on tattoos: cobwebs, horny 
devils, swastikas, bats. 

But then what do we expect? Or. Lakra, born 
Jeronimo Lopez Ramirez in Mexico in 1972, is a world- 
renowned tattoo artist, having practiced his craft for 
over a decade, He began as a painter, but only in recent 
years have his so-called magazine defacements been 
exhibited. He began drawing on the idealized figures in 
publications when there wasn't a back or shoulder blade 
available for his needle. It's clear that what he does on 
skin is analogous to what he does on paper. Lakra 
breathes colorful, controversial life into material that 
might otherwise go unnoticed, Glorious, reactive, hallu- 
cinogenic irrationality is his modus operandi, whether 
he's taking a butch man from an ad and gifting him with 
earrings and a baroque green facial tattoo or turning 
a masked Mexican wrestler into the Illustrated Man (the 
mysterious protagonist from a classic science-fiction 
story by Ray Bradbury, whose protagonist is a drifter 
whose torso is covered with enigmatic drawings), 

Lakra’s imagery also suggests, of course, a form 
of physical graffiti, and, like the spray-paint artists of 
1980s New York, Dr. Lakra has been clasped to the bosom 
of the art world precisely because of his intercession 
between the arenas of popular and high culture. His work 
has recently become more “art-like; proceeding not 
always from a vintage page but sometimes from a blank 
new one, The phantasmagorical world he summons trans- 
fers easily: In heavy-lined drawings, nude and bosomy 
women ride on the backs of dragons while pumpkin-headed 
male figures swing from nooses behind them. Siren-like 
vixens give the viewer a come-on while a sailor stands 
mournfully beside a crucifix. The designs in these works 
could themselves be stencils for tattoos, and it’s clear 
that Lakra has no plans to shut down his original business 
to become an art-world oddity. At an international art 
fair in 2004, he set up a tattoo parlor and, while his 
framed works quickly sold out in his dealer’s booth, the 
artist spent much time covering willing human flesh with 
his elaborate and excessive designs. In this context, who 
could deny that his needlework is enduring art? 

—Martin Herbert 
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Lyn May, 2003, ink on vintage magazine, 
9 1/2 x 6 7/8 inches, 24 x 17.5 cm 
Untitled (Vea), 2004, ink on vintage magazine, 


10 1/4 x 12 inches, 26 x 30.5 cm 


Untitled (Antonio Leon y Saul Montana), 2004, 

ink on vintage magazines, diptych, 

each 11 x 9 1/2 inches, 28 x 24 cm 

Untitled (Naglas), 2003, ink on vintage magazine, 

12 1/8 x 9 1/4 inches, 31 x 23.5 cm 

Untitled (Hermanos), 2004, ink on vintage photograph, 
13 3/8 x 9 7/8 inches, 34 x 24 cm 

Untitled (4.90), 2004, ink on paper, 

9 7/8 x 19 3/4 inches, 25 x 50 cm 
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If it is a clear night in Malibu, California, then 
RUSSELL CROTTY is probably sitting in his homemade 
observatory, pointing his twenty-five-centimeter f/8 
Newtonian reflector telescope at an event millions 

of light years away. If it is daytime, he is most likely 
in the studio, applying an India-ink-filled nib to the 
surface of a Lucite globe or to the pages of one of his 
immense books, seeking to inscribe what he saw up there. 
It is not easy straddling the worlds of art and amateur 
astronomy, but Crotty has been vindicated in both fields: 
Possibly uniquely, he has had both major museum shows 
and his work authenticated by the Association of Lunar 

& Planetary Observers. 

Trained as an artist (an awkward fact to grasp 
for those who have tried to locate him in a tradition of 
American oddball naifs), in the 1980s, Crotty was, by his 
own account, a cookie-cutter West Coast finish-fetish 
artist—“pouring resin and sticking surf fins on canvas” 
—until an artist friend pointed out that his homemade 
books of drawings featuring surfing imagery, stemming 
from a favorite pastime, outclassed his official artwork. 
Freed up, Crotty subsequently perfected a legitimate 
surf-based art (tiny, aridded studies of wave riders that 
nodded equally to classic Minimalism, quotidian pleas- 
ure, and the individualist mythology of the West) before 
moving to Malibu to become caretaker of a 130-acre estate 
in the early 1990s. There, by chance, he reconnected with 
a childhood hobby: stargazing. The works Crotty has made 
since fuse a private obsession with something that is 
public property: the cosmic sublime. 

These works began as lavishly detailed hobbyist 
books memorializing his observations of celestial bod- 
ies—a process that, as Crotty is aware, has roots in the 
approaches of nineteenth-century sky watchers like 
Edward Emerson Barnard. In form (some of the books are 
up to eight feet across), he was inspired by seeing epic 
antique volumes in the British Museum. After expanding 
these works into discrete “POV” (point-of-view) drawings, 
in which his interstellar imagery was vignetted as if 
seen through a telescope, Crotty began to draw on paper- 
covered spheres. The expansion of media suggests an 
ongoing attempt to get closer to the intimate experience 
of hands-on astronomy—an effect that is doubled by 
Crotty's tendency to border his images with streams of 
diaristic text, a loquacious babble of observations on 
light pollution, wind speeds, and heavenly events into 
which the earthly world (particularly the effects of cree- 
ping suburbia on the natural landscape) often intrudes, 
giving the work an ecological tinge. 

Throughout, and although there are continuing 
reverbs of minimalist practice (particularly in its focus 
on soothing repetition) Crotty’s work remains a one-off— 
a self-assuaging stab at lassoing the unknown through 
thousands of tiny, scratchy ink marks that coalesce into 
images that are both realistic and, finally, unfathomable, 
semaphoring the artist's own pleasure in sending his eye 
out into space. Crotty has lately considered making art 
out of the scrambles around the local landscape that he 
makes on cloudy nights. He may have mastered the art of 
straddling author and physicist C.P. Snow’s famous “two 
cultures"—and contributed, in a way, to their merging— 
but for Crotty, the sky is clearly not the limit. 

—Martin Herbert 
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NGC 5466 “The Ghost” Globular Cluster in Bootes, 2002, 
ink and watercolor on paper, 48 x 48 inches, 

1219 % 121.5 em 

Hercules Over Knolltop Estates (Previously 
Chapparall), 2002, 48 x 48 inches, 121.9 x 121.9 cm 
View of the exhibition “Globe Drawings; Miami Art 
Museum, Miami, Florida, 2004 

View of the exhibtion “Globe Drawings,’ Miami Art 
Museum, Miami, Florida, 2004 


At first glance, it is very difficult to connect 
the dots between the strikingly eclectic components of 
Italian artist ROBERTO CUOGHI's art practice. He is 
perhaps best known for a decision he made in 2000 to 
assume his father's identity. Fast-forwarding his life by 
more than three decades, Cuoghi gained a significant 
amount of weight, grew a beard, dyed his hair gray, and 
donned the mannerisms and clothes of his aging dad. 
Cuoghi’s transformation can not exactly be classified as 
a performance—no “art works” in the form of photo or 
video documentation were produced. As the alteration of 
his appearance and behavior has been so extremely 
effective, though, it is now impossible to recognize the 
artist as a man in his early thirties. And it is impossible 
to read any of Cuoghi’s work without relating it to his 
radical metamorphosis. 

In terms of his more “orthodox” work, Cuoghi 
addresses seemingly disconnected subject matter and 
utilizes various media, including photography, digital 
animation, painting, and holography. In 2003, Cuoghi 
began to experiment with an entirely unique technique 
that involved drawing on layered sheets of acetate and 
tracing paper using a combination of pencil, ink, char- 
coal, pastel, marker, spray paint, and varnish that are 
then framed behind glass. Creating images in a grayscale 
palette by progressively building up semi-transparent 
layers allows Cuoghi to produce a ghost-like effect fur- 
ther enhanced by his shadowy photorealist drawing style. 
An aura of mystery also emanates from the subjects that 
Cuoghi depicts—typically, his drawings represent a sin- 
gle object or person that at first appears to be com~ 
pletely generic in nature. Take, for example, Untitled 
(Portrait) and Untitled (Portrait of a Woman), both 2003— 
two seemingly straightforward head-and-shoulders 
depictions of an older man and woman. Despite the 
incredible details, it is impossible to decipher any- 
thing about the individual identity of each sitter, nor 
about the era in which they live. The only information 
that can be derived from these captivating pictures are 
each sitter’s approximate age and gender. When.applied 
to portraiture, Cuoghi’s technique could be easily mis- 
taken for an antiquated form of photography. The optical 
effects created by the interplay of opacity and trans- 
parency, as well as the work's chiaroscuro surfaces lend 
these drawings the same haunted quality that 
Daguerreotypes have when we look at them today. 

Cuoghi has also used this special drawing prac- 
tice to depict other subjects. He has singled out every- 
day objects such as a record player or a tree trunk, as 
well as a striking series of world maps. Just as with his 
human subjects, these object drawings exude an eerie 
feeling that stems from a sense of familiarity, paradoxi- 
cally suspended in an indefinite moment in time. More 
than inventing an interesting, new technique for its own 
sake, Cuoghi has seemingly invented this style of draw- 
ing to create works rooted in a strategically anachronis- 
tic space—much like he has done with in his own life 
choice to eternally suspend his youth to become his 
father.—Alison M. Gingeras 
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Untitled (The Master’s Voice), 2003, gesso with tea, 
paper, enamel, spray paint, felt-tip pen, and 

acrylic on acetate, 14 5/8 x 20 1/2 inches, 37 x 52 cm 
Untitled, 2003, pencil, tracing paper, enamel, spray 
paint, felt-tip pen, gesso, and acrylic on acetate, 

14 5/8 x 20 1/2 inches, 37 x 52 cm 

Untitled (Shark), 2003, pencil, tracing paper, enamel, 
spray paint, airbrush, felt-tip pen, and acrylic on 
acetate, 14 5/8 x 20 1/2 inches, 37 x 52 cm 

Untitled (Portrait of a Woman), 2003, pencil, carbon 
paper, spray paint, enamel, India ink, and felt-tip pen 
on acetate, 27 5/8 x 19 7/8 inches, 70 x 50 cm 

Untitled (Portrait), 2003, pencil, carbon paper, India 
ink, enamel, spray paint, cardstock, and tracing paper 
on acetate, 28 3/4 x 20 7/8 inches, 73 x 53 cm 


Similar to his paintings, JOHN CURRIN’s draw- 
ings convey an ingeniously contemporary re-imagination 
of traditional, Old Master pictorial genres and tech- 
niques. His works on paper feature many of his signature 
exaggerations of the female form and strangely unresolved 
pairings of men and women, yet also feature more classi- 
cal and conventional representations as well. Currin’s 
complicated and multi-varied approach to depicting 
women inspires a volatile critical context around his 
work, yet his virtuosity and stylistic élan pushes an 
appreciation of his work beyond simplistic sexual poli- 
tics. Although he has incorporated aspects of his own 
facial features in his paintings, he has also noted that 
his execution of the male form begins with his drawing or 
painting a female figure. A serious and thorough under- 
standing of a wide range of figurative painting over the 
centuries also informs his practice and lends a strong 
sense of historical gravitas to the decidedly contempo- 
rary and often discomfortingly funny scenes, situations, 
and figures that he represents. 

Currin's drawings range from capricious explo- 
rations of a particular theme or idea to works seemingly 
intended as preparations for paintings. The gouache The 
Golf Course Girl (1997), for example, is one of a number 
of the artist's depictions of women with impossibly large 
breasts. Such exaggerated imagery serves as a lampoon 
of male heterosexual desire at its most fetishistic while 
also pushing figurative representation into a strange 
new direction. In his paintings, these women usually 
possess faces composed with a thick impasto that suggest 
the hypersexualization of the body, yet in The Golf 
Course Girl, the subject's face is treated with the same 
care and deliberation as the rest of her body and her 
bucolic surroundings. Other works such as The Moved 
Over Lady (1991) and Autumn Lovers (1994) are directly 
related to completed paintings, providing Currin with the 
opportunity to explore the same scenes and subject mat- 
ter not only in a different, preparatory medium, but also 
in the more intimate format that drawing provides. 

His more recent drawings range from the 
poignantly exquisite Blue Rachel (2001)—a portrait of 
his wife, artist Rachel Feinstein—to other more uncon- 
ventional forays into portraiture such as The Clairvoyant 
and Anita Joy (both 2001) and the figure study Wedges 
(2000). The portraits mostly feature uncomfortably frontal 
views of women’s faces that have a strangely square and 
stiff quality and exude a weirdly patrician sense of 
self-assurance and an awareness of a precise, present 
moment. Wedges, on the other hand, features a no less 
aristocratic subject. One might conjecture that she is 
standing on a beach, judging from the shoes she holds 
and her windblown dress. Unlike the hale, rosy-cheeked 
figures in most of Currin’s portraits, this woman appears 
to be emaciated and possibly anorexic; though she pos- 
sesses beautifully flowing hair, she also displays wobbly, 
knock-kneed legs and a mysteriously swollen hand. 

This figure study, while it differs in composition from 
his paintings, is archetypal of Currin’s practice as a 
draftsman. As this work exemplifies, drawing clearly 
allows him the opportunity to both re-examine a particu- 
lar social “type” and to experiment with lines, colors, 
and compositions to develop a broader formal range 

of possibilities.—Dominic Molon 
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Anita Joy, 2001, Conte crayon on paper, 

17 7/8 x 14 inches, 45.4 x 35.6 cm 

Mrs. So-and-so, 2000, ink and gouache on 
paper, 13 7/8 x 10 7/8 inches, 35.2 x 27.6 cm 
Wedges, 2000, gouache on paper, 10 x 8 inches, 
25.4 x 20.3 cm 

The Hobo, 1999, ink on paper, 11 5/8 x 7 1/4 
inches, 29.5 x 19.8 cm 

Veiled Figure, 1998, gouache on paper, 

12 x 8 inches, 30.5 x 20.3 cm 
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The familiar and the fabulistic meet head on in 
AMY CUTLER’s precisely rendered, off-kilter drawings. 
Portrayed against blank fields of white, groups of women 
mend, launder, and fly kites—common enough sights 
except that they stitch up the wounds of sleeping tigers, 
iron one another instead of the laundry, and sail kites 
from the threads of their unraveling dresses. 

Cutler's narratives often invite comparison to 
fairy tales—think of Rapunzel letting down her hair like 
a rope ladder or the miller’s daughter spinning straw 
into gold in Rumpelstiltskin. It should be noted, however, 
that her open-ended stories lack any happily-ever-after 
closure. What Cutler does have in common with the 
Brothers Grimm and Hans Christian Andersen is a gift for 
injecting macabre details into everyday enchantments. 

Her deadpan—and often hilarious—scenes con- 
tain undercurrents of melancholy. In one drawing, a pro- 
cession of women snowshoe diagonally across the white 
expanse of the page, sensibly bundled against the 
implied cold in olive-green coats and patterned head- 
scarves, They pull sleds alongside them with buckets 
holding jacket-clad snowmen in various stages of melt- 
ing. The implication in Cutler’s world of women is that 
these (snow)men are little more than a burden—that is, 
until they disappear. One woman mournfully clutches an 
empty jacket and a carrot nose; others are “armed” with 
sticks that, until recently, were the limbs of their fast- 
disappearing companions (Cutler is fond of sly visual 
puns, as seen in the characters who literally “iron out” 
their conflicts, as mentioned above). 

Cutler's knack for detailed patterning—her fig- 
ures are outfitted in an eye-boggling array of striped, 
plaid, checked and floral prints—recalls eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century costume illustrations. Her 
impeccably wrought small-scale drawings also have an 
obvious affinity with the jewel-toned intricacies of 
Indian miniatures. Royal tiger hunts were a frequent 
subject of such paintings, and Cutler’s depiction of big 
cats slumbering in the laps of medically minded seam- 
stresses may be a winking acknowledgement of the genre's 
influence on her art. In this regard, Cutler’s work has an 
allegiance with that of Shahzia Sikander, who similarly 
updates the tradition of Mughal miniatures. 

For all their historical sources, Cutler’s draw- 
ings also reference current events. She has admitted to 
finding inspiration in subjects as wide ranging as the 
hunt for Saddam Hussein in the wake of the U.S.-led inva- 
sion of Iraq and the reality television program The Swan, 
in which women compete for a plastic-surgery prize. 
Ultimately, though, the setting of Cutler’s ambiguous 
allegories is neither the past nor the present, but rather 
the free-floating now of a dream, slightly out of reach 
and continually open to interpretation.—Andrea K. Scott 


Trial, 2004, gouache on paper, 

29 x 41 1/4 inches, 76.7 x 104.8 cm 
Campsite, 2002, gouache on paper, 

46 1/2 x 47 5/8 inches, 118.1 x 120.7 cm 


29-x 41 1/4 inches, 76.7 x 104.8 cm 
Row, 2002, gouache on paper, 
29 1/2 x 41 1/2 inches; 77 x 105.4 cm 


To look at JEFF _DAVIS’s drawings is to experi- 
ence a sneaking sense of déja vu, like trying to mentally 
place an image cribbed from a famous sculpture or paint- 
ing. Scattered about the page like studies in an Old 
Master sketchbook—or doodles in the margins of a school 
notebook—his figures and fragments float in great 
swathes of white ground. In some cases, they’re clearly 
derived from classical and academic sources, but they 
resist easy attribution. The closer you study them, the 
more you realize how twisted they are, restoring the gore 
and excess of ancient art that has been mostly eradicated 
from our latter-day, cleaned-up versions of antiquity. 

The most prevalent images in Davis’s lexicon 
are scruffy bearded figures (reminiscent of cavemen, 
Riace warrior bronzes, or 1970s hippie depictions of 
Jesus), human skulls, and a crouching figure recalling 
Atlas, the mythological Greek Titan who carried the 
world on his shoulders. With their ritualized actions 
and behaviors, Davis's figures seem like members of some 
decadent Roman mystery cult, or an ancient Paleolithic 
tribe, Odyssey and Oracle (2004) includes two figures 
and five bearded heads drawn in colored pencil in a'loose 
circular composition on the page. Both of the figures 
sport erections—like the figures on centuries-old Greek 
vases or the good-luck phalluses in ancient Roman art 
—and one of the men holds in his hand a head whose 
drooping flesh recalls Michelangelo's famous self- 
portrait on the flayed skin of St. Bartholomew, painted 
on the Sistine Chapel’s wall. 

Davis also has a propensity for stacking 
objects—heads and figures and skulls—as in Untitled 
(CP 042) and Beacons of Song and Light (both 2004). These 
pile-ups of bodies and parts recall ethnographic totems, 
as well as Dali's apocalyptic stacks of severed limbs. 
Davis is more mystical than Surrealist, however. The col- 
ored pencils he uses create a line that is less distinct 
than ink, and his watercolors take drawing to an even 
more diaphanous extreme, with heads materializing (or 
perhaps dematerializing) before our eyes. These ghostly 
specters also recall the fascination with the supernatu- 
ral that’s often associated with popular spiritualism: the 
widespread instances of worshippers seeing the Virgin 
Mary’s face in mist on a suburban window, for example, or, 
more famously, modern-day pilgrims flocking to see the 
likeness of Christ on the Shroud of Turin. 

Other contemporary artists delve into the nexus 
of popular culture and spirituality, like Jeffrey Vallance, 
who divines religious imagery in a variety of Rorschach- 
like stains. But where Vallance’s work reeks of irony, 
Davis's renderings are earnest and disarmingly sincere. 
Despite their orgiastic excess, his drawings evoke a 
reaction as nonchalant as that experienced when gazing 
casually at a group of mannequins in a natural history 
museum display. The figures are just practicing customs, 
going about their day. It’s easy to get caught up in the 
Rococo strangeness of his representations, however. Like 
a stoned teenager listening to music and doodling his 
way to salvation, Davis literally draws us out of this 
world and into another. But it's a place that, even when 
reconfigured, seems strikingly familiar—like somewhere 
we've already been, or like something echoing images 
we've seen before.—Martha Schwendener 


The Massed Gadgets of Auximenes, 2005, colored 
pencil on paper, 11 x 8 1/2 inches, 27.9 x 21.2 cm 

The Trumpets of Dawn, 2005, colored pencil on paper, 
41 x 8 1/2 inches, 27.9 x 21.2 cm 

Birth of the Eternal Moment, 2005, colored pencil on 
paper, 11 x 8 1/2 inches, 27.9 x 21.2 cm 

The Cloud Makers Greet Hope in His Robes of Dawn, 
2005, colored pencil and graphite on paper, 

14 x 8 1/2 inches, 27.9 x 21.2 cm 

Untitled CP 042), 2004, colored pencil and graphite on 
paper, 11 x 8 1/2 inches, 27.9 x 21.2 cm 

Evening Star, 2005, colored pencil on paper, 

41 x 8 1/2 inches, 27.9 x 21.2 cm 
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Throughout TACITA DEAN’s work runs the sub- 
ject of loss, whether related to the very process of mem- 
ory and remembrance, or associated with the passing of 
individual and cultural histories. The act of drawing is 
integral to how the artist seeks to recognize and stave 
off the movement and slippage that occurs in the process 
of forgetting. From this perspective, Dean’s drawings 
cannot be readily separated from her work in the medium 
of film. Yet, as the artist herself proposes, the drawings 
play a principle part in the articulation of her recurring 
themes. More specifically, her use of the blackboard as 
a primary support for both inscription and erasure are 
conceptually central to her overall practice. 

While making the film Disappearance at Sea 
(1996), based on a true story of a sailor who vanished, 
Dean attached a camera to a lighthouse beacon to follow 
the light's action of panning back and forth, as if in 
search of the missing sailor. The film was exhibited 
alongside blackboard drawings that evoke the traditional 
applications of the blackboard as film production story- 
board and as an instructional aid. Recalling both the 
legacy of the sublime found in J.M.W. Turner's nine- 
teenth-century seascapes and Cy Twombly’s twentieth- 
century abstractions, the images draw us into the depth 
and swell of waves. But inscription is held in check by 
a sense of the threat of erasure. 

From this perspective, the artist neither moves 
beyond any attempt to reconstruct the overwhelming fac- 
tual events surrounding the journey to which she refer- 
ences, nor marks the beginning of the missing narrative. 
Rather, the chalkboard’s black ground suggests a dark, 
menacing seascape, and, as suggested by the drawings’ 
collective title, “No Horizon? there is neither a horizon 
line nor any other anchoring point of reference to orient 
us, In later, monumental blackboard drawings such as 
Chére Petite Soeur (2002), though, Dean does add more 
representational elements. . 

More recently, and beginning in 2002, the artist 
has been drawing on alabaster using a fine-tipped nee- 
dle. Cutting lines into the soft, opaque rock, she follows 
the natural grain and meandering forms to produce com- 
positions that convey an element of randomness. Dean 
made one marble series during a residency in Tuscany. 
These works were shown in a church in Casole d'Elsa, in 
association with an eight-minute film she had directed. 
In the film, she interviews Mario Merz, a central figure 
in the Arte Povera movement. Interestingly, by exploring 
how Merz’s work emerges from his investigations of his 
materials’ inherent characteristics, therefore opening 
his creative process to serendipity and chance, Dean 
articulates a working method close to her own. 

Dean’s traces of the stones’ faultlines in the 
alabaster drawings that accompanied the film appear 
like signs of buried histories that hint at their origin 
but leave little by way of evidence by which to trace the 
past. Belonging neither to fact nor to fiction, drawing 
for Dean becomes a way of telling stories, whose unfold- 
ing plots can be neither predicted nor whose endings can 
be foretold.—Charles Merewether 


(1) Muse/Inspiration (part I), 1991, mixed media on paper, 
12 5/8 x 14 5/8 inches, 32 x 37 cm 


(2) Muse/Inspi iration (part II), 1991, mixed media on paper, 
12 5/8 x 14 5/8 inches, 32 x 37 cm 
(3) Hypnos Thanatos II-V (for Mario Merz), one of four 


drawings in a series, 2004, dry needle in alabaster, 
21 5/8 x 21 5/8 inches, 55 x 55 cm 

(4) Chére Petite Soeur, 2002, chalk on blackboard, diptych, 
each 96 x 192 inches, 243.8 x 487.6 cm 


For the March 2004 issue of Artforum, TRISHA 
DONNELLY contributed the regular “Top Ten” column. 
Delivering an eclectic brew of her favorite art, music, 
and historic events, Donnelly’s list aave readers a per- 
sonal, if sometimes deliciously opaque, view of her 
enthusiasms. Heralding, among others, the Dutch artist 
Daan Van Golden; Spirit, the lost robotic Mars rover; 
and Goblin's 1978 album Il Fantastico Viaggio Del 
“Bagarozzo” Mark as particularly meaningful, Donnelly's 
constellation was evocative and strange. Yet, perhaps the 
most intriguing element of the piece went largely unno- 
ticed: a half-dozen tiny asterisks denoting footnotes 
whose content appeared on one of the magazine’s final 
pages, far from the article itself. 

The diminutive, strategically sited stars within 
Donnelly’s otherwise conventionally formatted text 
referred to the artist's seemingly spontaneous addenda, 
ostensibly in response to her own words. Donnelly’s ref- 
erences included Marianne Moore’s poem “Poetry,” which 
both denounces and celebrates its own form; a short ono- 
matopoetic speculation by Donnelly on Richard Prince’s 
mode of appropriation; and the artist's thoughts on the 
afterlife, All served to “supplement” Donnelly's “pri- 
mary” text, Here, as is common, the asterisk denoted the 
presence of an absence. Donnelly's practice—which 
includes performance, drawing, video, sound, writing, 
and photography—is not dissimilar to text riddled with 
asterisks: Forever referring viewers to yet another 
source, the artist effects an endless circulation (rather 
than resolution) of signification. 

For a 2002 exhibition opening, Donnelly enacted, 
astride a white horse, a live “demonstration” of Napoleonic 
surrender; what remained on view, however, made no direct 
reference to the event. A video, Canadian Rain, showed 
the artist earnestly summoning, via sorceress gestures, 
a downpour; a photograph depicted a mythological black 
wave; a sound piece carried the low howl of a wolf through 
the gallery; and a dozen pencil drawings lined the walls. 
The drawinas, of rather aesthetically unappealing green 
tubes, looked to be hollow logs or simply twigs of dif- 
ferent thicknesses. The series of drawings were identi- 
fied as Untitled*, the asterisk alerting viewers that 
the work's deferred title was to be found on an audio CD 
available on request. Indeed, at the front desk, one could 
listen to a drum riff that served as the work's slippery, 
non-linguistic mooring. 

That the artist nearly always incorporates an 
oral/aural accompaniment to her work is significant; 
like the asterisk, sound is tangible but tricky to locate. 
Speculating on the role of listening in art, Roland 
Barthes once wrote: “What is listened to... is not the 
advent of a signified, object of a recognition or of a 
deciphering, but the very dispersion, the shimmering 
of signifiers, ceaselessly restored to a listening which 
ceaselessly produces new ones from them without ever 
arresting their meaning. For a 2004 show, Donnelly 
dimmed the gallery lights, asked the audience to avoid 
looking at her, and sang a lonesome love song while 
walking amongst the crowd, the objects, and the drawings 
on view. The words, few, repeating, and consciously 
clichéd, assumed a kind of shimmering status when sung. 
Addressed to all of us and none of us, they filled the 
room and then were gone,—Johanna Burton 


(1) Untitled, 2004, pencil and ink on paper, 
18 1/2 x 13 inches, 47 x 33 cm 


(2) Karen/I Dinesen, 2001, graphite on paper, 
11 1/4 x 7 3/4 inches, 28.6 x 19.7 cm 
(3) Untitled, 2004, pencil and colored pencil on 


paper, diptych, each 36 x 24 inches, 91.4 x 61 cm 
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“Whatever else my drawings speak about, they 
are about the vitality of gesture, speed and action. 
I would like to make one-stroke ink brush paintings like 
the ancient Chinese aspired to. They call it painting and 
we call it drawing.” With these concise words, MARLENE 
DUMAS—an Amsterdam-based, South-African born artist 
whose Career spans some thirty-five years—willfully 
oceludes an easy definition of drawing per se. Her works 
on paper prove that this blurring is hardly rhetorical; 
rather, it points to her particular mode of production. 
While not actually executed in single strokes, 
her images nonetheless look as though they are procured 
in the same way a paper towel locks spilled fluid—by 
trapping all at once the contours of nebulous liquid 
within a flimsy fibrous grid. Indeed, it’s often impossi- 
ble, when looking at a Dumas drawing, to locate where 
a gesture begins and where it ends. Even stranger, it's 
impossible to decide whether any one element belongs 
more to line or to color. Marks slurrily denoting body or 
shadow, interior or exterior, are promiscuously ambiguous 
—any attempt by the viewer to pry apart contour and 
shading is a necessarily prudish (and pointless) act. 
Debates over the distinction between line and 
color are, of course, hardly new. The seventeenth century 
saw a violent rift between the Poussinistes and the 
Rubenistes, with a heady Roger de Piles arguing on the 
side of color and its ability to deliver an “erotics of 
painting? Line, with its clear affinities to Classicism and 
even writing, was aligned with the rational and the mascu- 
Line. In contrast, color, whose properties were seen as 
contingent, shifting, and seductive, had, even since Plato, 
been dubbed the natural correlative to femininity and its 
many wiles. Those who dared join the ranks of the col- 
orists admitted their proclivities to excess, decoration, 
sensation, seduction, and confusion. There is little ques- 
tion, then, that Dumas quite consciously subscribes to the 
transitory, even shape-shifting, nature of color as such. 
And yet, Dumas's color that is also line—and 
drawing that is also painting—works its seduction in 
surprisinaly aggressive fashion. Stains and skeins of 
pigment that whisper come hither also repel; shivers 
of color promise to veil (this the precondition of seduc- 
tion) only to indecorously deliver the scatological, the 
sickening, and sometimes the sublime. Every innocent 
face threatens to coagulate into a less benign version 
of itself, In every instance, the artist delivers a flicker 
—images that are both this and that. 
Dumas's “subject matter; if it can be pinpointed 
at all, cannot be dissociated from her experience as a 
white South African woman who does not ruminate on but 
rather within the complicated terrain of apartheid, racial 
stereotypes, sexuality, and religion. Her strippers and 
saints, singers, and self-portraits disallow any hard- 
and-fast meaning to accrue; as with her elision of line 
and color, Dumas seems to suggest that confusing the 
crisp readability of stereotypes is a political act worth 
pursuing. Smearing into temporary illegibility the edges 
of what is otherwise taken for granted, hers are paint- 
ings/drawings whose color/line knows no bounds. 
—Johanna Burton 


The Politics of Geometry Versus the Geography of 
Politics, 2001, inkwash and acrylic on paper, 


17 7/8 x 13 7/8 inches, 45 x 35 cm 


An African Mickey Mouse, 1991, inkwash on paper, 

11 3/8 x 8 1/4 inches, 29 x 21 cm 

Pissing Woman, 1997, ink, inkwash, gouache, and crayon 
on paper, 24 3/8 x 19 7/8 inches, 62 x 50 cm 

United Europe, 2003, acrylic and ink on paper, 

12 5/8 x 9 3/8 inches, 32 x 24 cm 

De-Fence-Less, 2001, watercolor on paper, 

88 5/8 x 35 3/8 inches, 225 x 90 cm 

Figment—Homage to Andy Warhol, 2002, watercolor on 


paper, 90 1/2 x 35 3/8 inches, 230 x 90 cm 


Blindfolded, 2002, twenty drawings, inkwash on paper, 
each 13 7/8 x 11 3/8 inches, 35 x 29 cm 
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Asked to define his art, SAM DURANT writes: 
“Lenny Bruce said ‘Humor is pain plus time? I think that 
describes my work pretty accurately” The form Durant 
chooses—a quote from an irreverent American comic 
known for his politically charged themes—is as reveal- 
ing as the words themselves. The Los Angeles-based 
Durant uses multi-layered references to art history, pop 
culture, and social protest the way a comedian weaves 
together allusions with jokes: as material for his art. 

As is the case with many visual artists working 
today, drawing is just one piece in the overall puzzle of 
Durant’s practice, coequal (in his case) with—and oft 
accompanying—sculpture and installation. We might even 
dub this approach “Drawing in the Expanded Field,” to 
paraphrase Rosalind Krauss’s groundbreaking 1979 essay 
‘on sculpture, from which Durant once lifted a diagram in 
order to map connections between the Rolling Stones, 
Neil Young, Kurt Cobain, and Robert Smithson. The latter 
is Durant’s most consistently invoked reference, and the 
two artists are certainly kindred spirits. The earthworks 
artist cast his own wide net of cultural allusions—in one 
essay alone, Smithson invokes Johannes Kepler, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Clement Greenberg, John Cage, and Dan Graham. 

Durant makes another complex homage to 
Smithson in Upside Down Pastoral Scene (2002), an instal- 
lation involving inverted artificial tree trunks grafted 
with real roots, fitted with audio speakers and installed 
stump-side-down, root-side-up on mirrors. The piece 
interweaves allusions to Smithson’s work (giving three- 
dimensional form to his 1969 drawing Inverted Tree), the 
struggle for civil rights, and music—from jazz and the 
blues to rap. Ever the politically aware comedian him- 
self, Durant works in a visual pun on Roots, Alex Haley’s 
best-selling novel about African-American slave history. 

This literary allusion is telling. Durant has an 
abiding interest in language, in both the meaning and 
visual properties of words, The 2001 drawing Standing 
on Our Head depicts a stylized tree with the names of 
well-known authors (including Richard Rorty, author of 
Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature), written in reverse. 
Another 2001 drawing Heap of Language (Soul on Ice), com- 
bines the title of a 1966 Smithson drawing with the name 
of a book of autobiographical essays by the Black Panther 
Eldridge Cleaver. In the photorealistic drawing, stacks 
of Cleaver’s book are piled on a table, reduced to a heap 
of “Language to Be Looked at and/or Things to be Read,” 
to quote a line from Smithson. 

By contrast, text is only implied in Inversion, 
Proposal for the Five Dollar Bill (Huey Newton), 2001, 
also an allusion to the Panthers. Despite the title’s ref- 
erence to currency, no numerals grace Newton’s portrait, 
which appears above a similarly photorealistic likeness 
of Abraham Lincoln. Depicted upside down and below his 
counterpart, the emancipator of slaves is transformed 
into a reflection of the civil rights activist. Mirroring 
and inversion are leitmotifs in Durant’s work. Even 
Durant’s use of humor can be seen as a mirroring strateay 
of sorts. As Baudelaire once suggested, “Laughter is the 
revelation of the double”—Andrea k. Scott 
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He makes ink from root beer, loves zither music, 
and sometimes performs in a bear suit. If the young 
Canadian artist MARCEL DZAMA didn’t exist, we'd have 
to invent him, just as he invents the zany cast of 
characters that populate his small-scale, ink-and-water- 
color drawings. Dzama finds inspiration everywhere from 
silent movies and comic books to Dante's Inferno; 
Dracula, frogs, and cigarette smokers share the stage 
with pistol-packing flappers, evil trees, and the Tin Man 
from The Wizard of Oz. 

Dzama’s manila-paper sheets are displayed in 
large groups—as many as 500 per show—unframed and 
pinned to the wall, like fugitive pages from a twisted 
bedtime storybook. Dzama locates his figures against 
blank grounds as if they were dreams floating in the 
hollows of the unconscious mind. His compositional 
approach also reveals the artist's interest in Inuit art, 
the drawinas of which Dzama describes as having simi- 
larly “sparse backgrounds and isolated characters? This 
affinity for non-European art forms links Dzama to the 
Surrealists, recalling Max Ernst's fascination for tribal 
Oce&nic art. 

The tweed browns and moss greens Dzama favors 
have a slightly faded look that lends the drawings a nos- 
talgic allure, but they're far from sentimental. Instead, 
they flirt with sexual perversity (the cartoon superhero 
Captain America indulges his coprophilia in one draw- 
ing) and macabre violence (decapitation and mutilation 
are recurring themes). 

Two giant disembodied heads anchor the compo- 
sition of an untitled drawing from 2004; one serves as 
ad-hoc seating for a barefoot woman wearing slacks and 
a cape. She glances at her gloved hand, as if checking 
the time, while her companions—a woman and two men, 
one brandishing a knife—gaze at a third woman in a wine: 
colored floor-lenath gown, towering above the others as 
if on stilts. The heads stare forward—one to the left and 
one to the right—with steely authority, like isolated 
elements in an Inuit totem pole. The scene, though fraught 
with narrative implication, is thoroughly ambiguous. 

No such ambiguity attends the tiny bullet-ridde: 
corpses that litter the procession in The Riders (2004), 
though why these people on bicycles (one inexplicably 
sporting a cat mask) want to run their puppet-size charge 
out of town is anybody's guess. The foursome has rounded 
up a motley crew of fairy-tale characters—isn't that 
Humpty-Dumpty in the center of the page with his hands ir 
the air as if to surrender?—and are marshaling them like 
an Old West posse barging in on a nursery rhyme. 

Despite his international success as an artist 
(one of his drawings appears as the cover art for Beck’s 
2005 CD, Guero), Dzama has only recently moved from 
Winnipeg, Canada, where he was born. There, he was part 
of a collective, the Royal Art Lodge, whose members 
included Jon Pylypchuk and Neil Farber. While Dzama’s 
work is rich with symbolism some critics have called 
Freudian, the artist himself, speaking on behalf of the RAL 
has offered a simpler explanation: “We have no agenda, 
we just like to draw”—Andrea K. Scott 
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Untitled, 2004, ink and watercolor on paper, 

14 x 11 inches, 35.6 x 27.9 cm 

Untitled, 2004, ink and watercolor on paper, 

14 x 11 inches, 35.6 x 27.9 cm 

Family Tree, 2004, ink and watercolor on sixteen 
sheets of paper, 56 x 44 inches, 142.3 x 111.8 cm 
Untitled, 2004, ink and watercolor on paper, 

14 x 11 inches, 35.6 x 27.9 cm 

Untitled, 2004, ink and watercolor on paper, 

14 x 11 inches, 35.6 x 27.9 cm 

The Riders, 2004, ink and watercolor on two sheets of 
paper, 14 x 22 inches, 35.6 x 55.9 cm 


(11) 


(12) 


A Nation Awakens, 2004, digitally manipulated ink on 
paper, 32 1/4 x 55 inches, 82 x 140 cm 

Europe, Europe, Hear Our Voice, 2004, digitally manipu- 
lated ink on paper, 32 1/4 x 55 inches, 82 x 140 cm 

Much Too High- Voltage C Cables, 2004, digitally manipu- 
lated ink on paper, 32 1/4 x 55 inches, 82 x 140 cm 
Saddam, 2004, digitally manipulated ink on paper, 
44 x 39 3/8 inches, 112 x 100 cm 

Miss Turkey, 2003, digitally manipulated ink on paper, 
13 x 18 inches, 33 x 46 cm 

Maybe, 2004, digitally manipulated ink on paper, 

6 x 23 5/8 inches, 15 x 60 cm 

Seeds of Enmity, 2004, digitally manipulated ink on 
paper, 32 1/4 x 55 inches, 82 x 140 cm 

Sleep, 2003, digitally manipulated ink on paper, 

12 5/8 x 16 7/8 inches, 32 x 43 cm 

Struggle for the Daily Bread, 2001, digitally manipu- 
lated ink on paper, 4 5/8 x 9 inches, 11 x 23 cm 
Welcome to the Machine, 2004, digitally manipulated 
ink on paper, 32 1/4 x 55 inches, 82 x 140 cm 

Ice Crime, 2004, digitally manipulated ink on paper, 
32 1/4 x 39 3/8 inches, 100 x 140 cm 

The Snake Laughs at the Middle East, 2005, digitally 
manipulated ink on paper, 4 7/8 x 7 inches, 12 x 18 cm 


MEMED ERDENER, an artist based in Istanbul, 
first began his multifaceted project, “Extrastruggle? in 
1997. As he writes in his manifesto, Extrastrugale is a 
fictional graphic design firm that creates “logos for all 


communities under social pressure ... The veiled girl 
not allowed into the university, the man who is frowned 
upon for speaking Kurdish in public...." These 


straightforward words conceal the complexity of 
Erdener’s visual procedures. 

The artist uses simple, efficient materials: 
paper, pen, and ink (as well as stencils, stamps, collage, 
and assemblage); he refines his scanned drawings on the 
computer using Photoshop software. Erdener’s imagery 
evokes how-to-become-a-citizen manuals from to the 
formative days of the Republic of Turkey in the 1920s 
and 1930s, as well as popular and populist graphics that 
appear in magazines, the corporate branding of public 
companies and political parties, and street signs. He 
infuses his work with the style of political cartoons. 

Turkey experienced extreme tumult in the 1980s 
and 1990s, during years of dictatorship and militariza- 
tion; at the time, cartoons and comics became a wide- 
spread vehicle of political critique. Satire was not 
immune from censorship, impeachments, prison sen- 
tences, and buy-outs by big media companies. Erdener's 
transition into contemporary art implies the artist's 
entrance into a realm that is considerably more defense- 
less than the arena of popular printed matter. (Because 
art is not regarded as fiction, when an artist is radically 
critical, he gets into trouble. In art, individuality is 
favored, and the individual is often more vulnerable than 
a group). Whereas criticality is expected in popular 
printed matter, and such an expectation of criticality 
makes it a parti pris, opinionated political editorial- 
ization is often limited in contemporary art. 

Erdener’s imagery takes the form of bold black 
figures drawn on white paper. The push and pull between 
the black and white suggests a sense of negotiation. The 
images are a battle zone of the varied ideologies of 
contemporary Turkey, which Erdener depicts as a 
deranged yet introverted society, whose development 
seems forever arrested at the nation-building stage. 

As Erdener says, the imagery represents “the never-end- 
ing struggle between photograph, form, sign and script” 

Turkish critic Erden Kosova writes, “When 
brought together, [Erdener's] disparate and sometimes 
contradicting figures start to play against each other 
and produce a third semantic field that constitutes the 
ironic criticality in Extrastruggle’s works—not unlike 
the Situationist technique of détournement. The irony 
in them aims to displace discourses of various political 
orthodoxies—mainly of numerous modes of nationalisms 
that were highly popularized throughout the nineties” 
Erdener does not take sides, but puts us in a position to 
make our own conclusions about his restless images that 
appear to flee from their support. The drawings present 
a sense of urgency. Their strange elegance, however, 
resists the temptation to be consumed immediately. 
—Vasif Kortun 
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One of the more clever stylistic gestures of 
punk-rock graphics is the mimicry of the ransom note, in 
which letters cut from newspapers or magazines are used 
as an irregular font to ensure anonymity, Most visibly 
seen on the cover of The Sex Pistols’ Never Mind the 
Bollocks LP, this approach creates a visual sense of 
furtive desperation and imminent danger, a signification 
that resonated with the band’s sneering attitude, gonzo 
politics, and bawdy antics, Former professional skate- 
boarder SIMON EVANS similarly utilizes a piecemeal 
and ramshackle technique to present painstakingly drawn 
and elaborately conceived collages that are personal 
lampoons of charts, graphs, and other formalized means 
of communication. These crudely accomplished yet oddly 
sophisticated works challenge our own obsessive rela- 
tionship to a culture of bureaucratic administration, now 
made even more complex by technology's ability to neatly 
organize and index. 

An intelligently irreverent sense of humor 
informs Evans's drawings, which often involve collage 
elements, His work spoofs the rote functionality of 
everyday life and the visual systems we have invented 
to structure it. For example, a work such as Directory of 
Purgatoire (2004) provides a guide for a place that is rel- 
evant to those with a particular belief system or within 
our experience of fictional texts, most obviously Dante 
Alighieri's Purgatorio, Unlike book diagrams that provide 
authoritative representations of imaginary yet still 
physical places, Evans offers a directory of a more psy- 
chological terrain, a spatial guide to the artist's own 
private purgatory, complete with a humorously superflu- 
ous, yet utterly appropriate, indication of men's and 
women's restrooms. His preference for applying smaller 
cut-out drawings to a larger surface keeps his work from 
appearing too precious. Evans de-emphasizes his drafts- 
manship, choosing instead to focus the viewer's attention 
upon the witty, meaningful displacements of image, text, 
and design that he effects in his work. 

1,000 Smiles (2003) takes a somewhat more 
stripped-down approach in its cheeky presentation of 
the many grins alluded to in the title, all cut from maga- 
zines and reapplied in a numerically detailed grid. 
Though strongly reminiscent of Andy Warhol's 1962 silk- 
screened canvas of Marilyn Monroe's lips, Evans's work, 
rather than mechanically repeating one particularly 
iconic smile, reduces an array of anonymous mouths 
to mere statistics. The hand-cut nature of the collaged 
elements and the use of an unnecessarily categorical 
framework imbue the work with a furtive and almost creepy 
sense of obsession that is diametrically opposed to 
the coolly formalistic Warholian gesture. 

Other works hilariously reflect on our impul- 
sively hierarchical need to create qualitative lists of 
given phenomena based on either arcane or impossibly 
philosophical criteria. Women I'd Fuck in Time (2004), 
for instance, features a surprising roster that includes 
Amelia Earhart, among other historical, as well as 
personal, references. Evans uses strange and arbitrary 
numbers for these lists—for example, Things That Don't 
Exist (2002) features only twelve items; 100 Reasons Why 
I Hate the Irish (2002) lists only thirty-three reasons. 
The comically self-defeating mathematics of these list- 
based works emphasizes the ultimate futility and absurd- 
ity of our many attempts to limit or define the bound- 
aries of the staggering complexity of human endeavor. 
—Dominic Molon 


1,000 Smiles, 2003, mixed media on paper, 

23 1/2 x 18 inches, 59.7 x 45.7 cm 

Diagram of an Interaction with a Different Body/Yellow 
Concerns, 2004, correction fluid, ink, and tape on 
paper, 10 3/4 x 16 1/4 inches, 27.3 x 41.3 cm 

Women I’d Fuck in Time, 2004, mixed media on paper, 
41 x 20 1/4 inches, 27.9 x 51.4 cm 

The World, 2003, mixed media on paper, 64 x 87 inches, 
162.6 x 221 cm 

Directory of Purgatoire, 2004, mixed media on paper, 
10 3/4 x 8 inches, 27.3 x 20.3 cm 
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SIMON FAITHFULL pursues what might at first 
seem an extremely tra nal practice of drawing land- 
scapes and still lifes en plein air, yet with a contempo- 
rary technique and means of dissemination—a personal 
digital assistant, or PDA. Completed sketches are sent to 
various user groups Via e-mail, Web-cast in art institu- 
tions, or posted on Faithfull's Web site. Faithfull updates 
the sketch by electronically relaying images to audi- 
ences daily, and the PDA is given a role beyond the busi- 
nessman’s mundane memo-making device. Through their 
combination, though, both traditional sketching and PDA 
drawing seem absurd, 

Faithfull’s practice also challenges general 
conceptions of drawing. Old Master drawings were prized 
for their directness, as they registered the movement of 
the artist's hand. Previously, a drawing functioned as a 
document. Once transmitted and erased from the PDA's 
memory, however, Faithfull’s drawings are copies without 
an original. Thus, their documentary status is unsettled: 
where is the proof that Faithfull has been where he 
claims the drawings were made? The viewer needs to trust 
Faithfull’s claims. The PDA has a limited facility but 
produces complicated results. Drawing is line-making, 
and however fluid Faithfull's stylus motions, his lines 
appear pixelated and jagged. As a whole, they have a 
stuttering, awkward quality; childlike, but divorced from 
childlike themes. The lines appear either black against 
a white ground, or vice versa, meaning that no twilight 
tones can be registered. There is little shading, and 
when this does appear, it is not as cross-hatchina or rub- 
bing, but as one of a limited number of preset “fill-in” 
options. Faithfull also sometimes uses basic animating 
devices. He replicates a rippling canal surface with 
moving horizontal dashes (in the series “4 Postcards from 
Venice? 2003, completed during the Biennale). These ani- 
mations aren’t particularly dramatic. Rather, Faithfull 
seems to emphasize the inadequacy of a new medium to 
render basic perception or to deliver the spectacular. 

Faithfull draws in a range of locations, from 
Venice to banal suburban non-sites that fascinated 
artists like Robert Smithson and Dan Graham. For example, 
“43” (2004), a series of thirteen spare drawings made over 
thirteen days along the A13, a road stretching from east 
London to the Essex coast, captures the landscape's drab- 
ness, yet conveys the tawdriness of British highstreets. 
In contrast, “4 Postcards from Venice; is quite different, 
romantic. In this series, he reduces classical depictions 
of the city—from Carpaccio’s to Canaletto’s—to scattered 
lines, reminding us how little is needed to conjure 
clichéd Venetian picture postcard images. 

“antarctic Dispatches” (2004-5) is Faithfull's 
most ambitious project, a series of forty-nine drawings 
made while accompanying British Antarctic Survey scien- 
tists to the South Pole. Sometimes, Faithfull sent sketches 
of a card game or hasty portraits of a researcher, 
reminding us that travel is as much about mindless wait- 
ing’ as epic drama. Entropic sites—abandoned whaling 
stations, the minefields of the Falklands—appeared 
often. He also featured icebergs and cliffs (as in the 
drawing antarctica_icecliffs, 2004). Remarkably, 
Faithfull's scanty detail is inversely proportional to the 
images’ effect. Precisely because these scenes were not 
privileged and the visuals so spare, one could imagine 
the magnificent scene as the artist inscribed an impov- 
erished representation.—Mark Godfrey 
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13_mecca, from the series “13? 2004, personal 
digital assistant (PDA) drawing, dimensions variable 
13_vanishingPt, from the series “137 2004, PDA 
drawing, dimensions variable 

antarctica_bergs2, from the series “Antarctic 
Dispatches; 2004-5, PDA drawing, dimensions 
variable 

venice_gondola4, from the series “4 Postcards from 
Venice,’ 2003, PDA drawing, dimensions variable 
antarctica_halley, from the series “Antarctic 
Dispatches? 2004-5, PDA drawing, dimensions 
variable 

dreamland_coaster, from the series “Dreamland? 
2003, PDA drawing, dimensions variable 
dreamland_walster, from the series “Dreamland? 
2003, PDA drawing, dimensions variable 
antarctica_icecliffs, 2004, PDA drawing, 
dimensions variable 


SPENCER FINCH draws on disparate sources 
from literature, science, and memories, both personal 
and historical. These references, however, are not always 
immediately legible in his materially understated works, 
which range from drawings to photographs to three-dimen- 
sional constructions. For example, Finch’s evocative 
environmental installation Paris/Texas (2003) consists 
of stained-glass filters in different shades of blue 
and gray applied to the gallery windows. These were 
employed to re-create, in an exhibition space in Houston, 
the quality of the light as the artist remembered it 
half-a-world away in Paris. It is not uncommon for Finch's 
works to function like scientific demonstrations: In 
Composition in Red and Green (2001), apples plopped 
down from a mechanism attached to the gallery ceiling, 
landing on a square of Astroturf below. A riff on 
Newtonian physics and the Dadaist notion of chance, the 
action offered a wittily alternative way of arriving at an 
abstract composition. 

Like his installations, Finch’s two-dimensional 
works imbue the everyday with wry conceptualism and a 
poetic streak, embodied in such works as a group of four 
rust-colored, washy ink drawings depicting a water stain 
on a ceiling above the artist's bed. Trying to Remember 
the Color of Jackie Kennedy's Pillbox Hat (2004), consist- 
ing of 100 pastel drawings, all in varied shades of pink, 
was Finch's effort to remember the exact color of the 
former First Lady's signature headpiece. By repeating the 
gesture, Finch hints at the impossibility of accurately 
describing something from memory—even a deeply famil- 
iar icon—after it has been filtered through time and 
subjective perception. Indeed, the very ubiquity of the 
pink is what makes its rearticulation so difficult. 

Finch often addresses this “descriptive failure? 
endeavoring to give form to the remembered, the impres- 
sionistic, the intangible. He mines personal minutiae 
in 102 Colors From My Dreams, (2000-2), consisting of ink 
drawings of Rorschach inkblot-like forms in different 
hues and shapes. Individually framed but installed close 
together, the drawings function as both discrete moments 
and as a bigger narrative of the artist's unconscious. 

The impossibility of precise knowledge is the 
subject of Abecedary (Nabokov's Theory of a Colored 
Alphabet Applied to Heisenberg's Uncertainty Principle), 
2004, 2 work that also uses repetition and coding as a 
stand-in for language or representation. Floating across 
the thirty-foot-long drawing are spots (numbering over 
nine thousand) in ink and watercolor, laid down in irreg- 
ular rows. The varicolored dots are not only an abstract 
composition, but also an interpretation of a text by 
German physicist Werner Heisenberg, applying Vladimir 
Nabokov's theory that each letter of the alphabet corre- 
sponds to a color. 

What Finch has translated is based on Heisen- 
berg’s Uncertainty Principle, which, simply stated, tells 
us we can know how fast something is moving, but at the 
same time not know where that thing is located—in other 
words, it's all a blur. As one theory passes through 
another in Abecedary ... , Finch captures the fluid move- 
ment of idea to art and back again, reducing words to 
letters and then to colors, arriving at another coded 
form of language: 2 work of art.—Meghan Dailey 


Abecedary (Nabokov’s Theory of a Colored Alphabet 
Applied to Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle), 2004, 
ink and watercolor on paper, thirty-six panels, 
overall 9 x 30 feet, 2.7 x 9.1 meters 

Abecedary ... (detail), 2004 

Poke in the Eye (Right Eye, Outside Edge, Light 
Pressure), 1997, watercolor on paper, 15 x 30 inches, 
38.1 x 76.2 cm 

102 Colors From My Dreams, 2000-2, ink on paper, 

102 images, each 10 x 10 inches, 25.4 x 25.4 cm 
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For the Swiss-born, New York-based artist URS. 
FISCHER, the activity of drawing might at first appear 
to provide a means to extend his sculptural preoccupa- 
tions, Flipping through the pages of his recent artist's 
book, Good Sme1l/Make-Up Tree (2004), one notices there 
is a startling continuity between the subjects that pop 
up in Fischer's cartoon-like drawings and his playful 
figurative sculptures. Anthropomorphic chairs, improba- 
ble still lives involving everyday objects, far-from- 
naturalistic raindrops, disembodied heads and mouths, 
pensive-looking naked ladies, and the ubiquitous house 
cat—these are but a few of Fischer's favorite scenes that 
recur in both two- and three-dimensional form, 

While this thematic overlap in Fischer's sculp- 
ture and drawing might be explained in traditional 
terms—the artist's drawings result from the conceptual- 
ization and preparation of final sculptures—such a 
simplistic reading is incorrect on two counts. First, 
it assumes a hierarchy between sculpture and drawing, 
positing a secondary status to the latter. Second, as 
Fischer's sculptural practice is invested in chance 
operations and natural processes of decay, any “prepara- 
tion” in the form of drawing would annul these princi- 
ples. Instead, Fischer's drawing practice should be con- 
sidered as related, yet also completely separate from 
his sculptural production, He seems to turn to drawing 
because it is an ideal vehicle to push the limits of his 
imagination, 

The immediacy afforded by drawing—giving 
instant form to one’s ideas—supports the idea that 
Fischer uses this medium as a tool to explore the outer 
reaches of his unique mental universe. To conjure whim- 
sical figures and surreal scenarios, Fischer frequently 
employs a comic-book style and the brightly colored 
palette of acrylic paint, markers, pen, and other materi- 
als favored by illustrators. Occasionally, Fischer incor- 
porates elements of collage into his drawings, or he sub- 
merges a photograph on a bottom “layer” of a pictorial 
work that is partially obscured with over-drawing. All 
of these visual strategies are used to banish any trace 
of realism (or at least any credible connection to the 
real world) from the final work—thus corroborating the 
relationship between Fischer's drawing practice and his 
construction of a fanciful, imaginary world. 

When asked about his use of a cartoon style, 
Fischer explains that his choice does not derive from the 
legacy of Pop art. As he says, “My use of a ‘cartoon style’ 
comes from growing up in the 1970s and 1980s. I never 
read a lot of comic books as a kid, but always liked to 
use a big black pen to outline whatever I was going to 
draw” He continues, “One can choose any style that is 
accessible—I might have chosen Impressionism if it was 
easy to access, Cartoons just work for me; they provide 
a language that is very simple and efficient” 

In many ways, Fischer is perfectly emblematic 
of the “Pop after Pop” generation. He is able to inter- 
changeably borrow from both high and low culture as 
well as from a range of styles while being able to take 
for granted the osmosis between art and popular culture. 
Yet just like his Pop predecessors, Fischer—through his 
drawings and the imaginary universe they incarnate— 
offers a very subjective take on the contemporary human 
condition.— Alison M. Gingeras 


(2) 


Untitled, one ina series of three drawings, 2004, 
marker, acrylic paint, acrylic varnish, polyeurethane 
resin, cardboard, glue, and pastel on vellum with 
artist-made frame of resin, 22 x 17 1/4 x 1 1/4 inches, 
56x 44x3 cm 

Real Thirst, 2003, mixed media on paper, 

18 x 15 inches, 46 x 38.3 cm 

Rainbow Cookie, 2003, marker, acrylic, acrylic varnish, 
polyeurethane resin, acid-free cardboard, glue, 
pastels, and fixative on vellum, diptych, 

each 11 1/2 x 8 7/8 inches, 29.3 x 22.5 cm 

Scenes from the Lost Internal Backdrops, one ina 
series of five drawings, 2000, mixed media on paper, 
16 1/2 x 11 1/2 inches, 42 x 29.3 cm 

Scenes from the Lost Internal Backdrops, one ina 
series of five drawings, 2000, mixed media on paper, 
16 1/2 x 11 1/2 inches, 42 x 29.3 cm 
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Once primarily a painter, ROLAND FLEXNER 
has been artistically preoccupied since the late 1990s 
by an extraordinary series of drawings made with a most 
unusual method: by blowing bubbles. Specifically, he 
blows a mixture of India ink and soapy water through a 
tube onto a sheet of paper. Simple enough—and, like all 
profoundly simple things, enigmatic. As with Jackson 
Pollock's process of throwing and pouring paint to create 
his classic works of 1947-50, any inference that Flexner’s 
method has much to do with giving the work over to pure 
chance (a la John Cage) would be quite misleading. 

One can imagine some of the factors that deter- 
mine the results of the process: Undoubtedly, slightly 
different ratios in the mixture of ink and soap have 
something to do with it, and so would the artist's control 
of his own breath—think of the infinite subtleties that 
musicians can tease out of wind instruments; the same 
applies to Flexner, There’s also the placement of the 
paper in relation to the blowpipe; if the bubble bursts 
well above the paper, Flexner creates an image that no 
longer bears any resemblance to a bubble, unlike the 
drawings made by the collision between a still-intact 
bubble and the paper, preserving the circular form of 
the former, 

In any case, the formal and expressive range of 
these exquisite yet weighty—highly concentrated—little 
works is extraordinary, and this aspect alone bespeaks 
Flexner's deliberation. But in contrast to Pollock's “all- 
over.” one might speak of Flexner’s “all-at-once” Like a 
snapshot, each one of these drawings is the record of an 
instant, of a single complex event. But the action is 
poignant: This event amounts to nothing more than the 
disappearance of a membrane enclosing a void. 

An earlier series of drawings, made in the mid- 
1990s, presents a curious contrast to the compressed tem- 
porality of the bubble drawings, as well as to their 
abstractness. Executed in graphite and water-soluble 
graphite, these works (sometimes just a couple of inches 
square) are image-based, in many cases clearly deriving 
from photographic sources, and seemingly allegorical. 
With their reiteration of imagery such as skulls 
(employed precisely as clichés, though no less to be dis- 
regarded for this reason) and oddly distorted faces, 
these drawings speak insistently of madness and death. 
Moreover, their viewer can never be but aware of a cer- 
tain disproportion between the quantity of time and 
labor that appears to have been invested in their preci- 
sion and diminutive scale. Despite their minutely 
detailed execution, these drawings always show their 
grain. They are as much about the vacancy that underlies 
the image as about its representational efficacy. 

For all the contrast between these two groups of 
work, they explicate each other. The bubbles possess the 
same allegorical range as the more direct images: Both 
suggest the memento mori. The images lend their meaning 
to the work that is imageless, while abstraction infects 
the images with its loss of meaning.—Barry Schwabsky 


Untitled, 2002, ink on paper, . 


7x5 1/2 inches, 17.8 x 14 cm 


Untitled, 2002, ink on paper, 


7x 51/2 inches, 17.8 x 14 cm 


Untitled, 2000, ink on paper, 


6 3/4 x 5 1/2 inches, 17.1 x 14 cm 


Untitled, 2000, ink on paper, 


6 3/4 x 5 1/2 inches, 17.1 x 14 cm 


Untitled, 2000, ink on paper, 


5 1/2 x 6 3/4 inches, 14 x 17.1 cm 


Untitled, 2002, ink on paper, 


7 x 51/2 inches, 17.8 x 14 cm 


Untitled, 2000, ink on paper, 


6 3/4 x 5 1/2 inches, 17.1 x 14 cm 


Untitled, 2000, ink on paper, 


6 3/4 x 5 1/2 inches, 17.1 x 14 cm 


Untitled, 1995, graphite on paper. 
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Untitled, 1995, graphite on paper. 


14 x 11 inches, 35.6 x 27.9 cm 


ELLEN GALLAGHER has long relied on the grid 
as a structuring device, subverting its orderly inten- 
tions by introducing decidedly unstable issues into it, 
namely identity and race. For an ongoing series of large- 
scale works dating from the mid-1990s, she affixed 
sheets of lined grammar-school penmanship paper 
directly to a painting's surface in rows, constructing a 
loose geometry. Against the pale, luminous background, 
Gallagher inscribed rows of oblique forms, like disem- 
bodied eyes or full lips, inspired by stereotypical 
images of black-faced minstrels, among other sources. 
The marks are drawn close together, repeated like so 
many vowels a child is forced to make when learning 

to write. 

If in her calligraphic process Gallagher composes 
a kind of “sign language? the viewer then engages in an 
act of reading and deciphering. Forms and meaning are 
deliberately left ambiguous and open-ended. In the del- 
icate drawings from her “Watery Ecstatic” series (2003), 
shapes mutate and shift. In one work, bits of cut paper 
and piament suggest a jellyfish, with its long tentacles 
reaching down toward a cluster of smaller creatures. But 
look again, and it morphs into a decorated Afro, filled 
in with a recurring oval “Lip” shape. It's a symbol also 
readable as a sign for “woman? and further, for the idea 
of female adornment (as in lipstick), masking, and ques- 
tioned identity in general. 

Gallagher addresses these issues directly ina 
group of works that includes the series “Falls and Flips” 
(2001), “Double Natural” (2002), “Pomp-Bang” (2003), and 
“DeLuxe” (2004). Based on images appropriated from 
advertisements in magazines with an African-American 
audience like Ebony, Our World, and Black Star, dating 
from the 1930s through the 1970s, these large multimedia 
works consist of small, portrait-style images organized 
into grids of hundreds of faces. Gallagher was drawn to 
ads for products like skin-whitening creams, hair- 
straightening products, eyeglass frames, and especially 
wigs—all meant to alter, improve, disguise, and even 
diminish blackness. Sometimes Gallagher uses the orig- 
inals, other times she makes scans on archival newsprint, 
cutting out the wigs and filling in the blank spots with 
hand-drawn eyeballs, as well as yellow Plasticine clay 
(the clay adds a sculptural element to the surface, but 
also disrupts the legibility of the racial codes by giv- 
ing the faces artificial “blonde” hair). In her acts of 
appropriation, ads for wigs, which are essentially pros- 
thetics, have been given their own prostheses. Thus, she 
contextualizes them and re-creates a narrative with 
her own embellishment. 

That Gallagher's archive encompasses the turbulent 
years of the American civil rights movement and the'rise 
of feminism, as well as the emergence of a black urban 
aesthetic, adds a social dimension to the artist's 
allover narrative of individual metamorphosis. Taken 
together, these recent drawings and related works solicit 
questions about how personal transformation and social 
transformation are interrelated. What the viewer encoun- 
ters is a mutation, a fiction that reminds us of identity’s 
inherent instability. In Gallagher's art, race, like lan- 
guage, is presented as a construction; it always has more 
than one face, and, in its subjectivity, remains unre- 
solved and variable.—Meghan Dailey 


(4) 


Negro A Day, from the series “DeLuxe,” 2004-5, 
photogravure, aquatint, gouache, and laser 
cutting in four sheets (edition of twenty, with 
unique gouache), 13 x 10 inches, 33 x 25.4 cm 

From the series “Watery Ecstatic?’ 2003, cut paper and 
watercolor on paper, 22 x 30 inches, 55.9 x 75.2 cm 
From the series “Watery Ecstatic,” 2003, watercolor, 
pencil, varnish, and cut paper on paper, 

27 1/2 x 40 1/2 inches, 69.8 x 102.9 cm 

From the series “Watery Ecstatic?” 2003, watercolor, 
pencil, varnish, and cut paper on paper, 

29 x 41 inches, 73.7 x 104.1 cm 
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One of the more fascinating aspects of the 
Marquis de Sade’s luridly philosophical writings was 
his inventive architecture of sexual intercourse between 
numerous participants. The combination of violently 
carnal activity and physically elaborate erotic combina- 
tions of human bodies elicits our fascination, titilla- 
tion, or disgust (depending on individual preferences 
and boundaries). Similarly, MATT GREENE’s drawings 
teem with cascades of erotically positioned or engaged 
figures. These works seemingly attempt to provide a 
visualization of Marquis de Sade-inspired poses by 
presenting hedonists practicing their perversities within 
a lushly indeterminate and nebulously romanticized 
netherworld. 

Like many of his contemporaries, Greene has 
chosen the medium of drawing to create outlandish sce- 
narios that resist any clear-cut sociopolitical content 
in favor of a more allusive form of expression. In doing 
so, Greene recuperates the hitherto déclassé nineteenth- 
century styles of the Symbolists, the Romantics, and the 
Pre-Raphaelites, He combines them with alternately 
psychedelic and gothic sensibilities resonant of motifs 
and phenomena from rock-and-roll subcultures. 

In such works as Pieces of Us (2004), for example, 
lingerie-clad women commingle with guitar-toting fig- 
ures, genitalia, mushrooms, and other foliage to form 
a mountain-like peak of sexuality and gloom. The title 
seems to suggest that this conglomeration of disparate 
parts comprises elements of either a collective identity 
(in terms of a relationship between the artist and audi- 
ence) or shared aspects of a relationship between the 
artist and a particular, yet unspecified, other. A similar 
work, Beneath the Hideous Waterfall (2004), concentrates 
its array of orgiastic figures along a central axis. To 
the left of the natural formation alluded to in the title, 
Greene depicts a macabre bacchanal of the imagination. 
Both works are rendered in stark black-and-white lines 
(as in other drawings such as 666, 2004) and rely on the 
use of patterns derived from both man-made and natural 
sources to provide a sense of environment and back- 
ground for the clusters of human figures and vegetation. 

Other works such as Thy Cup Runneth Over (2004) 
and Lair of the Hessians (2003) feature washes of mostly 
black, but also acidic greens, purples, and reds to 
shroud larger and more prominent subjects in grotesque 
skeins of color. Often paint is allowed to drip down the 
works’ surfaces, lending an accidental and unformed com- 
positional structure that further enhances and activates 
sensual relationships between the human figures and the 
flora surrounding them. Greene also uses color in the 
more expansive LiLiPUT (2004), an obvious allusion to 
Lilliput, the imaginary world of diminutive people 
depicted in Jonathan Swift's classic eighteenth-century 
novel Gulliver's Travels—itself a satirical meditation 
on English social conditions in the 1700s. In Greene’s 
drawing, the scantily clad female figures are featured 
in alluring and highly sexualized poses and also tether, 
like an army of dominatrices, an oversized Gulliver 
figure to the ground, represented as a white void against 
a splotchy yellow earth. Here, Greene wittily interfaces 
with a historically celebrated fictional source to pro- 
vide a more allusive, personal contemporary interpreta- 
tion of Lilliput—with a nod to the Marquis de Sade and 
modern, rock-and-roll S & M alike.—Dominic Molon 
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Untitled, 2004, ink on paper, 15 x 20 inches, 
38.1 x 50.8 cm 

Pieces of Us, 2004, ink on paper, 30 x 40 inches, 
76.2 x 101.6 cm 

Forest of Synesthesia, 2003, ink, acrylic paint 
on cotton paper, 32 x 70 inches, 81.3 x 177.8 cm 
666, 2004, ink on paper, 45 x 85 inches, 

114.3 x 215.9 cm 

LiLiPUT, 2004, acrylic and graphite on paper, 


45 x 85 inches, 114.3 x 215.9 cm 


JOSEPH GRIGELY is an appropriationist auteur 
of the finest kind, Deaf since the age of ten, Grigely 
collects bits and pieces of paper on which his interlocu- 
tors unskilled in sign language have registered sen- 
tences, exclamations, utterances, cries, and whispers in 
written conversations with him. Since 1994, Grigely has 
recombined and rearranged these disjointed scraps of 
dialogue into sets he often names Untitled Conversations 
—which may then be followed by themes or rubrics (such 
as “sexy “stories “music}’ “meals in restaurants’ or 
“the twists and turns some conversations take"), numbers, 
or colors (some collections of paper are arranged 
according to the sheets’ common hue). 

In film or in literature, the French expression 
auteur identifies the director or writer who develops 
a distinct and innovative personal and authorial style, 
often with a marked concern with the structure of lan- 
guage—be it filmic or writerly, One thinks of French cin- 
ema and literature from the 1960s, and indeed, Grigely's 
visual work brings new meaning to Roland Barthes's 
notion of the “grain of the voice." In Grigely’s otherwise 
flimsy and disposable pieces of paper, the grain of the 
voice of anyone engaged in conversation with the artist 
is unequivocally expressed—in the form of the unguard- 
ed, unpretentious, and informal notes and scribbles col- 
lected in his everyday exchanges. In these candid mes- 
sages, it's as if the accent, tone, or emphasis that written 
language can barely convey are somehow taken into 
account. Yet Grigely’s conversation partners are also 
anonymous; in all of the artist's Untitled Conversations, 
the texts remain unidentified by signature, origin, or 
date. It is through precisely such works that Grigely 
emerges so vividly as the auteur in a precise and subtle 
play with his very absence, as well as through appropri- 
ated and re-contextualized fragments, articulated in 
discontinuous and non-linear narratives. 

The main concern in Grigely's Untitled 
Conversations is, of course, communication. Not so much 
what is being said, but how it is being said. That the 
artist's conversations are all untitled suggests that 
their quotidian meaning and function is no longer privi- 
leged. What is presented is a fragmentation of the grain 
of the other's voice, The question that Grigely’s art rais- 
es is twofold: On the one hand, how do these voices 
reflect or mirror the very absent auteur? On the other 
hand, what (or where) are the pitfalls and consequences 
of this type of communication? 

One of Grigely’s most accomplished works is 
White Noise (2000), consisting of more than 2,500 pieces 
of white paper, representing conversations from the pre- 
vious ten years. White noise (as depicted ominously in 
Don DeLillo’s 1985 novel, also titled White Noise) is 
not only the constant and inescapable humming silence 
produced by a cacophony of sounds in the big city, but 
also the interference that surfaces in communications 
of all sorts. In a clever articulation that furthers the 
opposition between “white” and “noise,” Grigely's largest 
conversation to date registers a decade-long cacophony 
of others’ voices, referring to the most silent of all 
pictorial manifestations: the white monochrome. 
—Adriano Pedrosa 


(1) White Noise, 2000, ink, pencil, and mixed media 
on paper, pins, dimensions variable, installation at 
Musée d’art moderne de la ville de Paris 

(2) Untitled Conversations (What Else Are We Alive For?), 
2000, pen and pencil on paper, pins, 44 x 142 inches, 
111.8 x 360.7 cm 


(3) Thirteen Untitled Conversations, 2002, ink and pencil 
on paper, pins, 14 1/2 x 19 1/2 inches, 36.8 x 49.5 cm 
(4) Ten Untitled Conversations, 2004, ink and pencil on 


paper, pins, 14 x 16 1/2 inches, 35.6 x 41.9 cm 
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ANNA SIGMOND GUDMUNDSDOTTIR is known 
for her wall paintings and drawings that transform static 
and solid exhibition spaces into theatrical, perpetually 
changing environments. Upon first glance, one is tempted 
to ask whether the works are graffiti, installations, or a 
genre not yet categorized. In Gudmundsdottir's elaborate 
environments, the visitor is constantly bombarded with 
texts, images, and figures from contemporary popular 
(sub)cultures, as well as from a distant, mythological 
Nordic past. The fanciful cast that she proudly presents 
might include a one-legged monster or a Virgin Mary, 
with the occasional Harley-Davidson motorcycle thrown 
in. Her charming yet jarring pictorial universe is seem- 
ingly random and not easily deciphered. This enigmatic 
and apparently chaotic quality makes Gudmundsdottir's 
art an apt visualization of today’s multicultural world 
and its open-source culture of sampling and recycling. 

In her work, Gudmundsdottir alters and occupies 
both unofficial artist-run spaces and more traditional, 
institutional white-cube galleries, The guerilla-like 
quality of her art has been noted by curators and critics 
alike and is strongly manifest in the multifaceted 
imagery, texts, and graffiti that cover entire walls. More 
than just an artist-in-residence, Gudmundsdottir is never 
content with just presenting an art show. Her exhibitions 
always leave their mark—however strenuously the fruits 
of her labor are whitewashed afterwards—by deriving 
their meaning from their settings, thereby altering 
a site during the run of the display, This site-specific 
nature becomes apparent when the rough and raw pictorial 
language of graffiti or tags is juxtaposed with refined 
and re-worked images from age-old atlases, Besides 
happily taking the environments of her exhibitions for 
granted, Gudmundsdottir is also content in her role as 
an everyday user of the ever-expanding, accessible-to-all 
archives of pictorial and textual data available online 
and in the public domain, both on commercial and educa- 
tional Web sites. She seems to allude to the democratic 
marketplace (and the treasure trove of visual material) 
found on the World Wide Web in her title of a 2003 instal- 
lation at the 0.K. Center for Contemporary Art in Linz, 
Austria: The offer no one can refuse, only because the 
majority was invented. 

Gudmundsdottir’s overabundant picture planes 
are never static; their narratives never obey rhetorical 
rules. There is no particular story to be read and no 
single all-encompassing image to be seen. The visitor 
to spaces she has altered should not strive for a pure, 
instantaneous experience of an artwork. Instead of 
fixing our glance, we should be content as spectators 
of a theatrical event and walk this Debordian passage 
where all that is seen derives its meaning from the décor 
of its setting. Gudmundsdottir's free montage is joltingly 
interdisciplinary, obtaining its strength from just this 
very scatteredness. In her nearly baroque visual operas, 
half-witted sentences are transformed into pleasing 
amalgamations of images and clichéd pictures bent into 
the equivalent of mysteriously lilting yet nonsensical 
phrases. Every element suggests a happy sense of helter- 
skelter, and suddenly the question of whether this is 
painting or drawing—or skating or swimming, for that 
matter—becomes utterly irrelevant and meaningless. 
—Kari Immonen 


Put the system in your box..., 2001, mixed media on 
wall, installation at UKS Biennal, Oslo, Norway 

One pink pig inside of one-way vision screen, 2002, 
mixed media on wall, installation at Manifesta 4, 
Frankfurt, Germany 

The offer no one can refuse, only because the majority 


was invented, 2003, mixed media on wall, installation 
at O.K. Centrum fiir Gegemwartskunst, Linz, Austria 
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Many an adolescent’s school notebook is covered 
with enthusiastic, hyperstylized drawings of rock bands’ 
logos. These scribblings and doodlings represent one of 
the purest forms of teenage fantasy, an escape from the 
doldrums of academic obligations through graphic evo- 
cations of covert libidinal release. DANIEL GUZMAN’s 
drawings channel these aesthetics of modest rebellion 
and liberation and, as do his videos and other works in 
various media, celebrate the Dionysian effect of rock 
music on the contemporary human soul. The artist bal- 
ances the intense dynamism and often violent displays 
characteristic of heavy-metal iconography with a strate- 
gic and engaging sense of humor. Guzmén’s work also 
produces an intriguing ethnic hybridity as well. It does 
so by elaborating on the appeal and effect of a musical 
style produced by (and arguably mostly for) disaffected 
white American and European males, filtered through a 
distinctively Mexican sensibility. 

Drawings from the “Thieves Like Us” series (the 
title itself is an allusion to a 1984 song by the British 
New Wave band New Order) vary from outright depictions 
of rock-and-roll heroes (a straightforward rendering of 
the Beatles, for example) to more allusive combinations 
of texts and images. The work If You Want Blood (2004) 
combines various logos and motifs of heavy-metal bands 
such as Motérhead, Led Zeppelin, Black Sabbath, and 
AC/DC (whose song “If You Want Blood [You've Got It]” 
provides the inspiration for the work's title) with ghoulish 
faces and figures. The presence of a crucifix amid a 
whirl of violent, secular imagery is perhaps a fragmentary 
evocation of the paradoxical, possibly cynical, possibly 
earnest references to Catholic morality that Guzman 
often presents in his work. Another work, Solicito Chicas 
(2004), appears to include Spider-Man's masked face. 
Another drawing, Hand (2004), combines rock-and-roll 
rebellion and humor succinctly in its presentation of a 
black-clad arm with a ring-bearing middle finger raised 
in a simultaneously comic solitary and austere gesture 
of Gothic impertinence. 

Guzman’s infusion of color in other recent 
drawings combines with more playful subjects to soften 
the artist's tone considerably. These works are, perhaps, 
closer in spirit to his jaunty video in which a middle- 
aged Mexican man dances down a sidewalk in Mexico City 
to the tune of Ace Frehley’s song “New York Groove” while 
enlisting a chain of other men to join him by jarring them 
out of their mundane activities. A drawing featuring 
a Disney-like elephant with a bemused look on its face, 
and which appears to be zooming skyward, accompanied 
by yellow blobs, blends this strangely imaginative scene 
with a subtle allusion to rock typography: the title of 
The White Stripes’ 2003 album Elephant. Though devoid 
of his more typically wild, aggressive sensibilities, the 
work conveys Guzmdn’s inspired transmutation of a popu- 
lar American vernacular with an ironic, Mexican appreci- 
ation of kitsch and fantasy.— Dominic Molon 


(1) 


(2) 
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Solicito Chicas, from the series “Thieves Like Us,” 
2004, ink on paper, 39 5/8 x 54 3/8 inches, 

100.5 x 138 cm 

Hand, from the series “Thieves Like Us,” 2004, ink on 


paper, 38 x 26 1/4 inches, 96.6 x 66.6 cm 


pencil on sandwich wrapping paper, 
14 5/8 x 12 1/4 inches, 37 x 31 cm 


Paper? 2001, pencil on sandwich wrapping paper, 
14 5/8 x 12 1/4 inches, 37 x 31 cm 

Untitled (Salchichas), 2005, India ink on paper on 
board, 84 x 71 x 3 inches, 213 x 180x 1.2 cm 
Untitled (Pelo Negro), 2005, India ink on paper on 
board, 84 x 71 x 3 inches, 213 x 180 x 1.2 cm 
Caridad, from the series “Fe, Esperanza y Caridad 
(Faith, Hope, and Charity)? 2001, mixed media, 
dimensions variable 

Fe, from the series “Fe, Esperanza y Caridad 
(Faith, Hope, and Charity)” 2001, mixed media, 
dimensions variable 


Untitled (Nube), from the series “Sandwich Paper? 2001, 


Untitled (Hole in My Heart), from the series “Sandwich 
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SEBASTIAN HAMMWOHNER begins his drawings 
on black, rather than white, paper or board. For him, 
blackness represents the space of artistic creation and 
of cosmic infinity. Drawing primarily on the tradition of 
early German Romanticism, Hammwohner explores the spir- 
itual relationship between the interior psychic self and 
the sublime natural world, which he visualizes through 
brightly colored spirals and spheres rendered in pastel 
and chalk. The works are almost visual analogues to 
Novalis’s poetic Hymns to the Night (1800), a metaphysical 
meditation on darkness and light. Hammwéhner's use of 
light is almost heavy and slow, shaping the surrounding 
blackness with a certain sense of gravity; his works real- 
ize the binaries at the heart of Romanticism through cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces. However, these dynamic 
abstractions are not simply expressions of sentimental 
longing—they are also historically engaged with contem- 
porary moments of origin. He says the works “are like 
drawing on the back of Kasimir Malevich's black square” 

Hammw6hner's practice includes drawing, col- 
lage, and installation. His work brings together nature 
and society into combinations that imply harmony and 
unity, but end up being entropic and dissonant, thus 
emphasizing the alienating aspect of Romanticism. His 
sculptural work seems to have spiraled out of the realm 
of the imaginary into the space of the real, but becomes, 
in a way, mistranslated—a dialectical concept drawn 
from sixteenth-century German mystic philosopher Jakob 
Béhme. Landicken, Landicken, du bist ein Sdndicker... 
(2003) embodies this concept of duality through the pan- 
theist drawing of a tree climbing into the sky juxtaposed 
with the chaotic explosion of dust and sand on the 
gallery floor. 

When the Circus Leaves Town (2003) directly 
quotes Christopher Richard Wynne Nevinson’s futurist 
painting Bursting Shell (1915), reproducing its swirling 
light, fragmented debris, and architectural points of 
reference. But where Nevinson's work captures the reality 
of war and the symbolic bursting of technocratic opti- 
mism, Hammwéhner’s version becomes nostalgic for that 
very moment of catharsis, the moment of ideological 
clearing. For Hammwéhner, pastels and chalk are a form 
of dust or dirt, an accumulation of inert matter that might 
possibly manifest into a creation, not unlike Man Ray's 
Dust Breeding (1920). His fascination is with the histori- 
cal moment when, in the context of art, the insignificant 
either becomes or is allowed to become significant. 

In Untitled, 2004 (see fig. 5), Hammwéhner reverses 
the drawing process by removing the black to reveal 
colored pigment below. The technique is inspired by the 
etchings of Albrecht Direr, and the image inherits a 
linear quality that lends itself to a greater sense of 
figuration than his cosmic abstractions. The emerging 
face and partial figure is a fragmented narrative or non 
sequitur, like a short-circuited fairy tale from the 
Romantic tradition. 

With his myriad historical influences, Hammwohner 
demonstrates a nostalgia for the very concept of an art- 
historical movement or an avant-garde while simultane- 
ously expressing his dissatisfaction with the current state 
of contemporary art. Though most contemporary artists 
shy away from being described as visionary, Hammwéhner 
understands his work to be “absolutely utopian, but not 
without a sense of reality’—Cliff Lauson 
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When the Circus Leaves Town, 2003, chalk on 
paper, 52 3/4 x 40 7/8 inches, 134 x 104 cm 
Waldjungens, 2002, charcoal and pastel on 
paper, 27 1/2 x 39 3/8 inches, 70 x 100 cm 


Untitled, 2002, pastel on paper, 


39 3/8 x 27 1/2 inches, 100 x 70 cm 
Dittohead, 2002, pastel and watercolor on paper, 
49 1/4 x 57 inches, 125 x 145 cm 
Untitled, 2004, chalk on paper on board, 
89 x 74 3/8 inches, 226 x 189 cm 
Untitled, 2004, pastel on paper, 

73 5/8 x 59 inches, 187 x 150 cm 
Untitled, 2003, pastel on paper, 

59 x 49 1/4 inches, 150 x 125 cm 
Untitled, 2004, chalk on paper, 

19 3/8 x 24 3/8 inches, 49 x 62 cm 
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It is most likely not a myth of the human race's 
origin that is popular with everyone: a stooped, apelike 
figure sires a race of black-and-white-striped “mound 
people” by masturbating onto a flower field. But if you 
don't believe this scenario, it is not through any lack 
of effort on TRENTON DOYLE HANCOCK’s part. In his 
drawings, paintings, and installations, he has strung 
together a vast, intricately interlaced cosmology out of 
the imagined, proto-nuclear family of Homerbuctas, the 
aforementioned character who, aside from bearing an 
occasional resemblance to Homer Simpson, has “an eye 
for beauty but no moderation?’ as Hancock has written. 
Homerbuctas's wife and their two children are joined by 
many more future family members when the father is 
aroused by the sight of a bright floral meadow and can’t 
keep his hands off his huge penis. Here, then, is one 
artist unafraid to play with racial stereotypes and white 
America’s fear of otherness. 

But that’s just one of the many registers the 
African-American artist's work operates on. His deft but 
cartoonish illustrations and seemingly self-generating, 
parallel-universe storytelling have been compared to the 
work of William Blake, Philip Guston, Matthew Barney, and 
Ellen Gallagher, Add to that list (in part due to the 
stripey figures which, when distributed across his sur- 
faces, give them an all-over stability) Where's Waldo 
illustrator Martin Handford, It’s a roster that is weird 
and varied enough to suggest Hancock's uniqueness, which 
also intimates the distracting sensory overload his work 
engenders. 

Hancock walks it likes he talks it: Before his 
first exhibition in 1997, he deprived himself of sleep 
for three days, went to the gallery and dressed himself 
in a patchwork costume, popped a handful of sleeping 
pills, and slept through the opening, His second show's 
debut found him snoozing in the gallery again, near his 
paintings of such characters as “Coon Boy” and “Torpedo 
Boy" (their looks reflected their names). This time, 
though, an assistant woke Hancock up during the opening 
and spoon-fed the dazed artist with Jell-o while pushing 
colored balloons out of the back of his costume in a car~ 
nivalesque analogue of creativity. 

Hancock's art now generally takes the form of 
fecund monochrome ink sketches—on flowery wallpaper 
containing unsettling hidden details such as bloodshot 
eyes—abutting myriad smaller drawings. Usually featuring 
details from the main story that move the narrative 
forward or backward in time, the latter works brim with 
handwritten texts, vibrant inking, and splashes of bright 
color, Seductively offering viewers an imaginary world 
of triumphs and dramas to navigate, but scattered with 
taunts of liberal attitudes, Hancock's hugely confident 
approach has seen him rise rapidly through the ranks. 

In 2000, at twenty-five and with a freshly minted M.F.A. 
diploma, he was one of the youngest artists ever to be 
included in the Whitney Biennial (he was asked back in 
2002). Hancock has taken his discombobulating road show 
to numerous gallery exhibitions, art fairs, and museum 
solo shows since. To echo the artist's most recent corre- 
lation with creativity, his own supply of “salty pleas- 
ures” (as he memorably terms Homerbuctas’s offerings) 
shows no sign of running out.—Martin Herbert 


Vegan Meat Training, 2000-1, mixed media on paper, 
53 x 46 inches, 134.6 x 116.8 cm 

Aborted But Beautiful, 2005, mixed media on paper, 

10 1/2 x 14 inches, 26.7 x 35.6 cm 

Family Portrait (Mound Half and Ape Half), 2003, pencil, 
ink, and acrylic on paper, diptych, each 36 1/2 x 23 1/4 
inches, 92.7 x 59.1 cm 

Enlightened Vegan Group # 1, 2005, mixed media on 
paper, 10 1/2 x 7 3/4 inches, 26.7 x 19.7 cm 

Rememor with Membry, 2001, acrylic on canvas, 

54 x 66 inches, 137.2 x 167.6 cm 


In his drawings, BJORN HEGARDT introduces us 
to imaginary places where opposed phenomena converge. 
Inner space meets outer space; defined territories dis- 
solve in endlessness. The artist isolates a single object 
to exclude everything around it, while at the same time, 
he often offers an inclusive bird's eye view that takes 
in a whole metropolis. Despite Hegardt’s tendency toward 
urban landscapes and interiors, the drawings are usually 
unpopulated, as if there is no room for human presence 
within the boundaries of his compositions. Exceptions 
are a frontal depiction of a round-mouthed, balding 
character in The Guy (2003), and two figures of a young 
man rendered in extreme foreshortening—one seen from 
below and the other from above (in Milky Way (Flying), 
2002), each floating in airless, starry space. 

Hegardt rarely uses hatching or shading to model 
a three-dimensional surface, thus articulating an object 
or figure only by an outline. The drawings are rarely 
colored and never exceed the standard size of everyday 
office paper. They take on a nominal, unspectacular 
quality. He repeats objects that subsequently take on 
nearly a family resemblance to one another: for example, 
the same fiery circle in Ring of Fire (2003) is traversed 
by a space rocket in Milky Way (Rocket) (2002), and chairs 
appear in different drawings. 

Seen together, the drawings become picture puz- 
zles in’the full Freudian sense, pushing the interpreta- 
tion of dreams into the realm of drawina’s possibility. 
They have an introspective quality, but are always awaiting 
transformation. Shadows are as active and substantial 
as the thing that casts them. In Fire Shadow (2003), for 
example, the shadow of an armchair is ablaze; in Parakeet 
(2001), a bird’s shadow is that of a dog. Considered 
alongside Hegardt’s preoccupation with flying, isolated 
objects, and nighttime scenarios, the drawings dryly 
display a keen understanding of human psychology: 
Hegardt illustrates how, in the mind, the familiar can 
tilt into unreal and alien realms. 7 

True to their Surrealist heritage, Hegardt’s 
drawings possess a smoldering sense of menace, even 
violence. A German shepherd and a gun each presented 
against a stark, empty background suggest a sense of 
brute force and the fierce guarding of undefined territo- 
ries. Hegardt also includes popular imagery: The styl- 
ized flames recall a common, decorative element of retro 
Rockabilly graphics, as well as motorcycle designs. And 
Hegardt's childlike fascination for space travel exudes 
a nostalgic aura for anyone who grew up idolizing astro- 
nauts and cosmonauts. For Hegardt, drawing suggests the 
timelessness and intimacy of daydreams. Private fantasies 
seem to be conjured while at the same time provoking the 
beholder’s projections. 

A public side of Hegardt’s practice is his work 
co-editing Fukt, an independent magazine on contemporary 
drawing started (with Nina Hemmingsson) in 1999. Dozens 
of up-and-coming artists have been featured within what 
Hegardt and his colleagues call “a gallery in the form of 
a magazine"—dedicated, as Hegardt is, to drawing in its 
many forms and functions.—Lars Bang Larsen 
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Chair Fire Landscape, 2003, collage, felt-tip pen, 
and ballpoint pen on paper, 11 3/8 x 9 1/4 inches, 

29 x 23.6 cm 

The Guy, 2003, pencil on paper, 5 3/8 x 3 inches, 
13.8 x 7.6 cm 

Ring of Fire, 2003, ballpoint pen and felt-tip pen on 
paper, 4 3/4 x 4 3/4 inches, 12 x 12 cm 

Fire Shadow, 2003, graphite and felt-tip pen on paper, 
77/8 x 7 inches, 20 x 18 cm 

Milky Way (Rocket), 2002, felt-tip pen on paper, 

3 7/8 x 8 inches, 10 x 20.5 cm 

Parakeet, 2001, graphite on paper, 3 1/8 x 4 inches, 

8. x £051. om 

Bone Snow, 2003, felt-tip pen on paper, 

9 7/8 x 11 1/2 inches, 20 x 25 cm 

German Shepherd, 2003, graphite and felt-tip pen on 
paper, 11 1/8 x 10 inches, 28.2 x 25.4 cm 

Milky Way (Flying), 2002, graphite and felt-tip pen on 
paper, 10 x 7 7/8 inches, 29.9 x 19.3 cm 

Milky Way (City), 2002, graphite and felt-tip pen on 
paper, 8 x 11 1/8 inches, 20.3 x 28.2 cm 


In jazz, syncopation is a rhythmic stress on the 
offbeat, so instead of the usual first and third in stan- 
dard 4/4 time, for example, the second and fourth beats 
in a measure are stressed. Causing an uneven quality in 
the music, syncopation also enhances improvisation and 
deflects the listener’s ear to what might have gone unno- 
ticed. This is a fitting analogy for the work of ARTURO 
HERRERA, who similarly disrupts recognizable patterns 
and images through surreptitious shifts in perception. 
In his works on paper, as in his paintings, Herrera marks 
his offbeats through formal innovations, often exacted 
through minimalist means: a cryptic flourish, an abstract 
detail, a morphing figure or hybrid form. 

Leading us down unexpected paths of associative 
thinking, the most innocent of subjects and familiar 
references—the fairy-tale and Disney characters in his 
coloring-book collages; the Modernist color-fields of 
his mural paintings; the Pollock-esque loops of his 
paper and felt cutouts and new, more traditional pencil- 
on-paper drawinags—rebel against convention. Snow White's 
arm plunges the depths of a decapitated cat, Pluto's head 
disappears up his own ass, Donald Duck sprouts an ice- 
cream dick, and blob-like shapes become giant turds, 
sexual orifices, Mickey Mouse ears, and voluptuous 
breasts, What we want to see, or think we know, dissolves 
before our eyes as the artist's favored themes of sexuality, 
innocence, and childhood myth conjure a double-faced 
Janus mask of desire and denial instead, represented in 
abstract compositions. 

Herrera aims to challenge not only our expecta- 
tions but the assumptions that underlie them as well. 

In arecent suite of drawings, for example, a series of 
repeating illustrations selected from children’s story 
books are layered with.amorphous shapes cut from what 
appear to be previous works on paper. While they offer 
no discernible narrative or plot and seem, in their 
exquisite formalism, to be aesthetic exercises in com- 
position, the works are not what they seem. Among the 
flat, simplified shapes and buoyant colors of these 
airbrushed scenes—all painstakingly copied over by a 
commissioned illustrator—we slowly discern the ghostly 
trace of the original figures that Herrera has removed. 
Against these illustrative grounds, which now act as 
templates, Herrera’s drawn elements become the new 
characters, each conceived as a visual dialogue with 

the missing. These specters of absence, like syncopated 
beats, turn our attention elsewhere, to Herrera’s obdurate 
insistence on the unreliable, a world where everything 
morphs, distorts, or masks itself as something else. By 
destabilizing the familiar, he provokes an awareness of 
our attachment to it. 

“Longing is an integral part of the work? Herrera 
has stated, and indeed he thwarts and mutes our desires 
to activate this longing, the protean charm of his frac- 
tured fables drawing us back in, again and again. With 
endless points of departure, our own interior dialogue 
ensues, where polymorphous yearnings, fulfilled or not, 
take over, as do the pleasures they subtend. Like 
Herrera’s skillful, formalizing hand, we rationalize as 
much as we can, but in the end, memory and fantasy unfold 
and collide like half-remembered dreams.—Jane Harris 


Untitled, 2004, graphite and ink on paper, 

37 1/4 x 27 1/4 inches, 94.6 x 69.2 cm 

Night Before Last 2L, 2003, cut painted paper, 
52 1/2 x 42 1/2 inches, 133.4 x 108 cm 
Untitled (Raw Umber), 2004, cut paper, 

59 1/8 x 97 3/4 inches, 150.1 x 248.3 cm 
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The work of NOBUYA HOKI can be best 
described as an ongoing series of experiments in line. 
Belonging to the generation that emerged in Japan in the 
mid-1990s that includes Ryoko Aoki and Zon Ito, Hoki’s 
work stands in contradistinction to the preceding gener- 
ation’s approach. Unlike artists who utilized a flat 
painting style inspired by manga and anime, Hoki began 
some ten years ago to explore what can be called a more 
mobile or shifting point of view. In his landscape paint- 
ings produced in the late 1990s and thereafter, he intro- 
duced large round monochromatic circles that, when 
placed on the surface plane of the work, pushed the 
depicted landscape into the background. This approach 
allowed him to discover a way of linking abstraction and 
figuration to deflect any possibility of the subject 
being seen from a singular standpoint. 

More recently, Hoki has been inverting the stan- 
dard conventions of traditional portraiture and land- 
scape paintings, namely the depiction of subjects facing 
the viewer within a vertical format, or landscapes that 
are composed along a horizontal axis. Instead, Hoki 
reverses what we expect: he offers figurative portraits 
within horizontal structures, with subjects peering across 
the picture plane, and landscapes that are composed 
vertically. In the first instance, Hoki diminishes the 
focus on the subject to the point where the overall image 
is barely a portrait, and we are virtually unable to com- 
prehend the characteristics of the main figure’s face. 
Instead, the image might even appear decorative, con- 
sisting of simply a maze of intersecting lines and pat- 
terns. There is no division between background and fore- 
ground. Therefore, in refusing any strict hierarchy 
between the two, the artist creates an image that becomes 
a part of a larger design consisting of a mysterious 
linear interplay. Such strategies disrupt the so-called 
naturalizing effect of art-historical conventions (estab- 
lished primarily in European paintings) and recover, 
within a contemporary context, non-Western traditions 
found within the history of Japanese painting. 

In Hoki’s more recent body of work, the play 
between the two different picture planes is even more 
ambiguous. Rather than the subject dropping into the 
background or middle ground, the background is brought 
more strongly into play with foreground elements. Hoki 
produces what appears to be a detailed fragment of a 
larger work of art, especially as in such works as his 
untitled colored pencil series from 2003. In this series, 
the shapes and lines appear as if under a microscope, as 
if merely a fragment of a larger whole. In contrast, in his 
most recent portraits, Hoki creates an emotional distance 
between the viewer and subject. The subject becomes simply 
another element in a larger field of lines and forms that 
merge into and out of an environment. The visual result 
of each of these compositional styles suggests a zooming 
in or zooming out, offering a multi-focal point of view 
and therefore another way of entering into and occupying 
the complex world that Hoki depicts.—Charles Merewether 


Untitled, 2003, colored pencil on paper, 
71/4 x 10 1/8 inches, 18.2 x 25.7 cm 
Untitled, 2001, colored pencil on paper, 
10 1/8 x 71/4 inches, 25.7 x 18.2 cm 


Untitled, 2004, colored pencil on paper, 


71/4 x 10 1/8 inches, 18.2 x 25.7 cm 


Untitled, 2004, colored pencil on paper, 


10 1/8 x 7 1/4 inches, 25.7 x 18.2 cm 
Untitled, 2004, colored pencil on paper, 
10 1/8 x 71/4 inches, 25.7 x 18.2 cm 
Untitled, 2003, colored pencil on paper, 
7 1/4 x 10 41/8 anches, 18.2 x 25.7 cm 
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In a 2003 cut-paper collage titled Disconnect in 
@ Blue Desert, CHRISTIAN HOLSTAD depicts two young 
men engaged in a sexual act at the foreground of an 
empty landscape, full of fissures denoting cracked, dry 
earth. The landscape is devoid of life save their silhou- 
etted bodies, which seem to merge, out of desperation. 
Above them, tiny squares—reminiscent of neon light- 
bulbs or perforated holes—spell out the word . . . DISCO, 
and below is the fragment .. . .NNECT. The work evokes 
nostalgia for a bygone era of glittering promise and 
mindless abandon, a time when gays and “freaks” of every 
kind came out of the closet, celebrating their emancipa- 
tion in disco halls and dance clubs. 

Part of a generation that witnessed the absorp- 
tion of 1970s counterculture into mainstream culture 
undone by the perils of AIDS and the repressive tactics 
of Reaganomics, Holstad renders this expulsion from the 
garden of hedonism as both genuine loss and opportunity 
for rebellion, His ongoing “eraserhead” drawing series, 
which simultaneously efface and embellish black-and- 
white newspaper images, convey this dual vision in less 
sexual, more formal terms than his exuberant collages. 

In the eraserhead drawings, political figures 
and events, environmental disasters, and interior design 
are primary subjects. What is expunged is countered, and 
often accentuated, by what takes its place. Ultimately, 
everything remains ambiguous. White ghostly smudges 
blur and dissolve faces, body outlines, and landscapes, 
while graphite elements alter fleeting visages with mys~ 
terious yet insistent additions: a little girl’s dress and 
pageboy haircut turn a forlorn-looking man (celebrity or 
criminal?) into a vulnerable child; an American military 
general stands amid a crowd saluting him with middle 
fingers stabbing the air (in Mirror Images, 2003). 

Conveying a paradoxical embrace of hope and 
despair, Holstad’s installations recall the schizo- 
phrenic glamour and technicolor trash of Jack Smith's 
performance works and films. Holstad incorporates such 
elements as recordings of wounded rabbits used by 
hunters to lure foxes and printouts of eBay auctioneers 
posed in used underwear. These cacophonous works 
mirror the eneray of Holstad’s drawings and collages, 
particularly those where buff, young men from skin maga- 
zines are inserted into pristine bathroom décor and 
bucolic outdoor settings, their bodies covered with 
bright, often psychedelic hand-drawn patterns (consider, 
for example, Black and White Setting with Blushing 
Gentlemen, 2003). 

Despite the obviousness of their montage, such 
decorative distractions create playful tensions with the 
pornographic poses, but with no visible genitals or 
flesh, our voyeuristic pleasure is thwarted. Like the 
eraserhead drawings, there is censorship at work, one 
born of emotional and psychological weariness. The same 
sense is evident in Holstad’s photocopied images, taken 
from the New York Public Library's pictorial archives, 
titled simply “Homosexuals” Holstad copied hundreds of 
various print sources dating back to the late 1800s, some 
perplexing, others overtly homophobic. He sorted these 
into his own categories: Drag Queens; Porn; AIDS: Trying 
to Be Like Straight People (Passing); Military Art; and 
Gay Rights/Protests. Without any artistic intervention, 
these ephemeral works—drawings in the most conceptual 
sense—expose what Holstad calls his primary interest: 
“the shifty relationships between touch, neurology, and 
sublime states” If that’s a lot to fathom, it’s intended to 
be. Holstad is an artist who refuses easy answers. 

—vane Harris 


(1) 


Black and White Setting with Blushing Gentlemen, 2003, 


collage and colored pencil on paper, 

16 1/2 x 10 inches, 41.9 x 25.4 cm 

Mic Check # 1, 2003, graphite on newsprint, 

3 x 2 1/4 inches, 7.6 x 5.7 cm 

Heavy Lidded Lullaby, 2004, pencil on erased 
newsprint, 3 1/4 x 2 1/4 inches, 8.3 x 5.7 cm 
Mirror Images, 2003, graphite on newsprint, 

5 1/4 x 41/2 inches, 13.3 x 11.4 cm 

Listen to the Sunset, 2003, graphite on newsprint, 
9 1/2 x 9 1/4 inches, 24.1 x 23.5 cm 

On Shoulder, 2003, graphite on newsprint, 

4 3/4 x 7 inches, 12.1 x 17.8 cm 
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Since 1992, HUANG YONG PING’s installation 
work has been constantly accompanied by drawings and 
watercolors that serve as sketches or plans for his ideas 
and broad thematic concepts. As he has stated, “In the 
beginning, [this practice] was to note the evolution of my 
work ...I also wanted to show the origins of certain 
ideas... the wavering of my choices...” Indeed, the 
artist's notebooks are filled with drawings that explore 
such diverse subjects as censorship and Chinese alchemy. 

A recurring motif in the artist's work since 1993 
is animal imagery. He sees animal figures as symbolic of 
a system of real time rather than strictly as a metaphor— 
perhaps a reference to the Chinese tradition of associat- 
ing a year with a particular creature (as in the year of 
the rat or year of the dog). Animals have taken on more 
political symbolism as well; for example, he has stated 
that he used locusts and scorpions as metaphors for 
Yellow Peril, a wave of racial discrimination against 
East Asian immigrants that surfaced in America in the 
nineteenth century. Despite such allusive iconography, 
the artist believes any meaning or readings of the works 
should not be imposed; he has stated that he prefers his 
imagery to be ambiguous and mutable. 

In his most recent work, the artist seems most 
often to question contemporary concepts of the local and 
the global, as well as the in-between space that is the 
passageway between the two. Because many of his fleeting 
installations are linked to a specific trip or journey, 
to a practice that is no longer of the studio but instead 
is a practice influenced by an artist's migration from 
one exhibition space to another, Huang Yong Ping’s prac- 
tice is essentially a matter of public works made in pub- 
lic, of negotiations between the local and the global. 

As he states, “We could compare the twenty-first-century 
concepts of the local and the global to the idea of glob- 
alization of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Then, globalism was imposed by Western colonialism, as 
something unilateral, the result of force.” He adds that 
the wave of immigration from Asia, the Near East, and 
Western Europe toward the United States and the rest of 
the world has brought with it a sort of globalization as 
well, one that can also be understood as a localization 
spread to many parts of the world. 

In the highly international sphere of contempo- 
rary art that has been developing in full force since the 
1990s, this sense of mobile locality has been embodied 
by such artist/travelers as Huang Yong Ping himself. 
Subsequently, the traditional system of studio work that 
symbolizes an artist’s origins and identity is shifting 
as well. As the artist has explained, “It is no longer a 
question of a fixed location but a portable one; what I 
call ‘bringing your land and water with you: I often find 
myself faced with several proposals for exhibitions in 
places with different budgets. This forces me to make big 
changes, but at the same time, I can’t escape myself; I 
still am what I am. But the place has changed, [and] this 
provokes different effects.””—Hans Ulrich Obrist 
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(3) 
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Le 11 juin cauchemar de Georges V, 2002, 

pencil and watercolor on paper, 

30 x 20 1/4 inches, 76 x 51 cm 

Whirlpool, 2001, pencil and watercolor on paper, 
30 x 20 1/4 inches, 76 x 51 cm 

Carte du Monde, 2000, collage, pencil, and 
watercolor on paper, 20 1/4 x 30 inches, 

od. x 76 om 

Untitled (Om Mani Padme Hum), 2001, pencil and 
watercolor on paper, 16 3/4 x 10 7/8 inches, 

43 x 28 cm 

Untitled, 2001, pencil and watercolor on paper, 
30 x 20 1/4 inches, 76 x 51 cm 

Two Bowls, 2001, pencil and watercolor on paper, 
30 x 20 1/4 inches, 76 x 51 cm 
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DEAN HUGHES works with pencil and paper, but 
he does so not in ways we might expect: not necessarily 
at the same time. He stretches the definition of “drawing” 
in fresh new directions. Hughes might line up twenty-one 
pencils of different lengths and colors on a narrow 
shelf, arranging the rainbow of stubs into an ersatz bar 
chart of lines. He might take dozens of hole-punched 
circlets—the perfectly geometric detritus of office life 
that would otherwise be discarded—and slot them halfway 
into fine cuts in a sheet of virgin copy-paper, forming 
a miniature relief. A creative personality that contains 
equal measures of humility and ambition might be an 
influence on his practice, the desire to privilege ludic 
activity another. 

Looking at Hughes's work as a whole, one arrives 
at the questions, “What are the ends that can be reached 
with the meanest of means? At what point do the banal and 
the ineffable intersect?” The latter is asked with partic- 
ular insistence in the fuzzy and inexplicable Image of 
the Sky Taken from a Passport Photo Booth (2000). Though 
pared down, this is richly associative work. One can even 
infer a modest political statement from Hughes's of fice- 
supplies prestidigitation: the average educated human 
organism today is arguably underused and therefore 
exploited by pushing paper for eight hours within a cor- 
porate cubicle. At heart, though, Hughes is a low-rent 
formalist, setting himself strict material and ideational 
restrictions within which to operate so as not to become 
overloaded with possibilities. 

Paper bags, those ubiquitous symbols of commerce, 
are a favorite material; he draws colored triangles on 
them in pencil, their tooth-like form echoing the baa's 
serrated edge. While Hughes's early deployments of these 
bags were comparatively modest, he subsequently moved 
onto a fractal envisioning of its square form, meticulously 
covering the entire inside of an open brown-paper sack 
with a penciled patchwork of squares in various tones of 
gray (in A Drawing Inside a Paper Bag, 2002). Lately, having 
discovered something new in the office-supplies cata- 
logue—highlighter pens—Hughes has taken to giving 
paper bags a giddy makeover, covering them in a singing 
lattice of multicolored squares, topping each floor- 
based, flattened bag with a matching toilet roll (in Felt- 
tip Drawing on a Toilet Roll on a Paper Bag, 2002). 

The shift from monochrome to color (and the use 
of grids) has led more than one commentator on Hughes's 
work to cite arch-formalist Sol LeWitt, whose own envi- 
sioning of an infinitely modular form of art similarly 
allows viewers the intellectual pleasure of watching a 
comprehensible system permute itself. Hughes knows that 
he operates in a different and less idealist time, but 
his work is not cynical or jaded. Rather, while nodding 
to (and assaying the distance from) its conceptual fore- 
bears, his is an art that knows the pleasures of imposed 
limitation, of material transformation; and of fiddling 
freely with the products of one’s desk environment when, 
damn it, one really ought to be working.—Martin Herbert 


(1) A Drawing Inside a Paper Bag, 2002, felt-tip pen on 
brown paper bag, 14 5/8 x 13 x 9 7/8 inches, 
3/2 % 3258: x 25: em 


(2) Staples Pushed Up Through Paper, 2002, paper and 
staples, 11 3/4 x 8 1/4 x 2 3/8 inches, 29.7 x 21 x 6 cm 
(3) Felt-tip Drawing on a Toilet Roll on a Paper Bag, 2002, 


felt-tip pen on toilet roll and brown paper bag, 
14 5/8 x 13 x 3 7/8 inches, 37.2 x 32.8 x 9.7 cm 
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“But skepticism is precisely what I've been talk- 
ing to you about: the difference between believing and 
seeing, between believing one sees and seeing between, 
catching a glimpse—or not. Before doubt ever becomes 
a system, skepsis has to do with eyes. The word refers to 
a visual perception, to the observation, vigilance, and 
attention of the gaze during an examination. One is on 
the lookout” So writes Jacques Derrida in Memoirs of the 
Blind: The Self-Portrait and Other Ruins, a slim volume 
that investigates the triangulation between vision, 
blindness, and drawing. The skeptic, for Derrida, is 
hardly an out-and-out disbeliever, but rather someone 
who glances sideways, who risks seeing nothing in an 
attempt to see more, who looks between and around 
instead of at. Drawing is the artistic equivalent of skep- 
ticism—for while attempting to secure an image, the 
artist is twice blinded, and thus sight is doubly ques- 
tioned, The hand necessarily obscures what it draws, and 
the eye must look away from the model whose likeness it 
hopes to capture. 

Such a conception of drawing—as a kind of 
melancholy blind-siding—has often been aligned with 
love (remember the myth of Butades: the origin of drawing 
as a young girl's furtive attempt to trace her departing 
beloved’s shadow), but it operates in the service of a 
kind of passionate politics as well. GARETH JAMES, 

a British artist who has lived and worked in New York for 
nearly a decade, makes drawing a softly monumental 
enterprise; his images often assume the three-dimen- 
sionality of sculpture while refusing any promise of 
material tenacity (indeed, iconoclasm is a built-in fea- 
ture). Often done in very small scale (modern-day 
portable icons) but sometimes designed to co-opt entire 
interior architectures (the artist once transformed the 
press office of New York's P.S. 1 Contemporary Art Center 
into a 3-D drawn caricature of itself), James's works 
on/with paper are ridiculously elaborate constructions 
that speculate on the vicissitudes of labor, economy, and 
class, while throwing unexpected (and literal) wrinkles 
into their otherwise smooth machinations. 

The artist's year-long project, “The Department 
of ..." (1997), for instance, took up the tools of commer- 
cial trade—pen and paper—and produced a number of 
seditious dioramic sculptures, tiny revolts against the 
daily grind. From Department of Everyone Getting Along 
to Department of Thinking About Fucking the Secretary 
(two not entirely unrelated divisions), James presents so 
many subtly undermining undercurrents, rendering visi- 
ble those cartoonish spasms of fantasized one-man 
revolt. Defining the public sphere not as the museum but 
rather as the workplace and the media, the artist has most 
recently, for his project “Get Real Estate” (2004), echoed 
how contemporary capitalism's mode of abstraction 
determines for its subjects their visual (and literal) 
property. Appropriating newspaper clippings to literal- 
ly read between their lines, while recreating associated 
items from buildings to bookshelves in origami-based 
sculptures, James literally reveals how seemingly sturdy 
ideologies possess sagging infrastructures. Derrida's 
(and, for that matter, Paul de Man's) sphinx-like truism— 
that sight produces blindness while blindness generates 
insight—manifests in James's myriad houses of cards. 

— Johanna Burton 


(8) Patent Palace (detail), 2000, paper and ink on furniture 
and objects, dimensions variable 


(2) Department of Everyone Getting Along, 1997, ink on 
paper, dimensions variable ~ 
(3) Squat Now... While Stocks Last, 2005, pencil on paper, 


23 x 30 inches, 55.9 x 76.2 cm 
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Beijing-born, Brooklyn-based artist YUN-FEI JI 
uses materials and forms common to traditional Chinese 
landscape painting to examine the tumultuous fluctuations 
of China’s present. In his ink-and-mineral-pigment works, 
composed on mottled handmade rice and mulberry papers, 
a dense array of figures from multiple eras coexist 
uneasily in detailed vignettes tucked into mountaintops 
shrouded in mist, village scenes, and urban environments 
decimated by grand social plans gone awry. Ji’s novelistic 
attention to detail and his recent tendency to work in 
series make plain his interest in the storytelling capac- 
ity of the visual image. Yet his narratives are inevitably 
and irrevocably fractured, marked by stops and starts, 
elisions, and unexpected juxtapositions. Content and 
form dovetail to tell the broken stories hidden beneath 
the surface of political rhetoric; upon closer inspec- 
tion, works that cohere visually from a distance splinter 
into inconsistent spatial perspectives and mismatched 
scales. True to classical Chinese technique, the per- 
spective lines do not push deep into the background: 
instead, every visual anecdote told in Ji’s paintings 
—whether imagined or rooted in history—insistently 
pushes forward, as if yearning for attention. 

“The Empty City” is an ongoing series depicting 
the historical, cultural, social, and environmental 
ramifications of the hydroelectric dam currently being 
built along the Yangtze River in China's Three Gorges 
region, one of the largest (and most controversial) public 
works projects ever undertaken in the world. Utilizing a 
muted palette of browns, greens, and blues—highlighted 
by occasional patches of color—Ji imaginatively ren- 
ders intimate scenes within the larger story of displace- 
ment and destruction that will result when more than one 
million persons will be relocated in advance of the 
coming flood caused by the dam. (In addition, up to 100 
cities, with their attendant historical relics and all that 
cannot be salvaged, will be forever submerged.) In works 
with titles like Calling the Dead, The Bank of the Long 
River, and Listen to the Wind, ghosts and skeletons inte: 
act with peasants gathering their belongings and of fi- 
cials making proclamations amid abstract patterns and 
splotches of paint. The dam does not appear in the 
series, as Ji instead depicts scavengers picking through 
wreckage-filled landscapes and other quotidian attempts 
at survival. This series, like earlier works related to 
Chinese political history, such as the nineteenth-century 
Opium Wars and the Boxer Rebellion of 1900, uses almost- 
surreal dream logic to give visual form to a cacophony of 
stories soon to be lost within the literal and metaphorical 
river of history. 

Trained in Beijing in the Soviet Socialist 
Realist style preferred by propagandists and professors 
still reeling from the Cultural Revolution, Ji's use of 
classical techniques, largely mastered after immigrating 
to the United States in the mid-1980s, is an autodidactic 
rehabilitation of an ostracized mode of expression. 
Skillfully blending past and present, he provides an 
often harrowing glimpse at life in a country undergoing 
cataclysmic changes.—Brian Sholis 


The Intellectual, 2003, mineral pigments and ink on 
xuan paper, 27 3/4 x 15 1/2 inches, 70.5 x 39.4 cm 

The Public Grain, 2004, ink and color on xuan paper, 
28 x 24 1/2 inches, 71.1 x 62.2 cm 

The Bank of the Long River, from the series “The Empty 
City” 2004, ink and color on xuan paper, 

14 3/4 x 35 1/2 inches, 37.5 x 90.2 cm 

A Ritual Cleansing, 2002, mineral pigment on rice 
paper, 37 3/8 x 54 3/8 inches, 95.3 x 138.4 cm 


One untitled drawing from 2002 exemplifies the 
alpha and omega of CHRIS JOHANSON’s bright, socia- 
ble art. Emerging from a smiley, balloon-shaped face is 
a speech bubble that reads, “Wow, what a great day! I’m 
feeling really fantastic right now” Beside it is the same 
face turned mean, obsidian-eyed, and brown—a color 
which, in Johanson’s concertedly handmade universe, 
stands for homogenization by a culture (born in America, 
since widely exported) that can’t accommodate individu- 
ality and kills optimism in its course. (Similarly hued 
balloon faces appear in such works as Untitled, I ama 
Scientist, 2002.) Wrote Claes Oldenburg in 1961, “I am for 
an art that embroils itself with the everyday crap and 
still comes out on top” So is Johanson, Like other 
artists belonging to a movement dubbed the “Mission 
School" (named for a boho quarter of San Francisco whose 
members include Barry McGee, Alicia McCarthy, and the 
late Margaret Kilgallen), Johanson never studied art for- 
mally. Raised in the suburbs on a steady diet of TV, the 
artist learned his craft while painting skateboards and 
houses for a living, and so for him painting has always 
been locally societal, bundled up with people's responses 
to it. 


It's impossible not to factor that background 
into his art's transparent connection with the uncertain 
ties of daily life, evident in his portraits of parades 
of wobbly people walking a knife-edge of despair, as 
in Untitled (Could You Please Help Us... ), 2004, or even 
in his art's regular, generous mutations into rainbow- 
colored abstractions that he calls “eneray bursts” 
Johanson has described his practice as “documentary 
painting’; it's been a consistent approach since those 
early days when he made observational drawings on lamp- 
posts and restroom walls using a black Sharpie. This 
process involves an easygoing form of research—the 
artist has long frequented a particular used bookstore 
in ‘Frisco, drawing inspiration from its dazed but articu- 
late denizens. If selections such as the chromatic pile- 
up of architectural diversity in the painting Cityscape 
(2003) implicitly hymn the Bay Area's creative potency, 
others update classic philosophical problems. In one 
painting, a silhouetted figure says, “The truth is fucked” 
to a half-snarlina, half-grinning accomplice. “Then I 
guess you are fucked,” he responds—perhaps functioning 
as a vivid example of Epimenides’s paradox (“All Cretans 
are liars, said the Cretan”) recast as a slacker slap-down 
of default pessimism. 

No slacker himself, Johanson is prolific—draw- 
ing allows him hit-and-run speediness—and clearly more 
concerned with uncorking a flow of interrelated images 
than with an intermittent spluttering of masterpieces. 
He's steadily upgraded his approach via large-scale 
installations, such as the multi-tiered, imperialism- 
and capitalism-fixated Now is Now (2002), with recumbent 
figures and a mechanical ship endlessly chasing a sack 
of money on a carousel. Yet he remains in touch with the 
commonality of clear language, the complicatedness 
of simple things, and the necessity of rising above his 
least favorite color and its associations. “I may be 
brown and come from a brown world but that doesn’t mean 
I am full of shit” says a character sketched on the cover 
of one of his artist's books to an effluent-spewing 
machine labelled “Progressive Living.” Amen to that. 
—Martin Herbert 
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Everybody Loves Variety and Diversity, 2002, 
acrylic and latex house paint on paper, 

22 x 30 inches, 55.9 x 76.2 cm 

One World One Love, 2001, acrylic and latex 

house paint on paper, 8 1/2 x 11 inches, 

2156: 9127759) em 

Venn Diagram, 2001, Acrylic and latex house 

paint on paper, 22 x 30 inches, 55.9 x 76.2 cm 
Untitled (Could You Please Help Us... ), 2004, acrylic 
and latex house paint on paper, 22 x 30 inches, 
55.9 X 76.2 em 

Untitled (Black and White Heads), 1999, acrylic on 
paper, 8 1/2 x 11 inches, 21.6 x 27.9 cm 

This Workshop is Excellent, 2002, acrylic on 
paper, 22 x 30 inches, 55.9 x 76.2 cm 

Untitled (I am a Scientist), 2002, acrylic on paper, 
22 x 30 inches, 55.9 x 76.2 cm 

Untitled (I’m Totally Cool), 2002, acrylic on paper, 
22% 30 inches, 55.9 % 76.2 em 
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KERSTIN KARTSCHER’s work suggests that we 
shouldn't lose faith in the romantic impulses that make 
people dance with beautiful strangers, pick up guitars, 
write poems, or scribble whimsical doodles in notebook 
margins. Her drawings are evocative of those times in 
life when it feels like fantasy has a bigger role than 
experience, or at least a more boundless one. Her com- 
positions make a gentle but direct appeal to our capacity 
to project ourselves imaginatively, inviting us along on 
journeys across historical epochs and cultures. 
Producing, through simple means, a sense of expansive- 
ness, her landscapes, oceans, gardens, and even 
untouched negative space all seem like places where 
true freedom might be cultivated. When her works include 
figures, they are predominantly women, self-determined 
heroines in period costumes. Her ink-on-paper drawing 
A Pierrot That Turned With the Tune (2003), for instance, 
depicts a young woman in nineteenth-century clothes, 
musing in what appears to be a lush grotto replete with 
reeds, ferns, a hanging footbridge overhead, and even 
a tall palm tree—a veritable garden of one's own. 

Drawing is not a by-product or a preparatory 
undertaking for Kartscher; rather, all of the medium's 
problems and pleasures are at the center of her work, 
whether manifested on paper, in wall hangings, or in 
objects such as When Life Is Most Worth Sharing (2002), 

a six-panel, cloth-covered screen. She concerns herself 
with both the idea of drawing in itself and drawing as the 
conveyor of ideas. Aside from the advantages of modesty 
and directness, Kartscher uses the medium in an 
unabashedly direct way, like a visual communiqué origi- 
nating from both the conscious and unconscious selves, 
on a subject inflected by postmodern knowing. This 
accounts for the steady unapologetic current of feminism 
evident not only in her tendency toward female protago- 
nists, but also in her implicit rejection of classical 
mastery and her eclectic references to art history. 
(including the etchings of Albrecht Durer). These femi- 
nist elements are presented alongside lines and forms 
inspired by computer graphics, as well as her recurring 
engagement with themes suagestive of “exotic” travels, 
such as palm trees. 

In her drawing Insolence Towards Life (2002), 

a woman is shown sitting by a fireplace, but her thoughts 
seem to be running wild, extending into an abstract 
realm beyond the constraints of a domestic room or a 
particular historical period. In that drawing, as in many 
others, Kartscher’s lines often recall those of engrav- 
ings, although hers are typically made using marker 
pens. Engravings and other illustrative techniques were 
of course the principal pre-photography method of con- 
veying detailed objective visual information to a mass 
audience, although the hand, skills, and preconceptions 
of the artist always interceded. Back then, as now, seeing 
might have been believing, but it is never knowing for 
sure. Kartscher’s drawings often evoke this subjective 
corruption of the objective and visible, the coloring of 
the seemingly known by the unknown.—Dominic Eichler 


Insolence Towards Life, 2002, pigment on paper, 

39 3/8 x 27 5/8 inches, 100 x 70 cm 

Cards Began Falling Well Much Too Early, 2003, marker 
on paper, 11 7/8 x 16 1/2 inches, 30 x 42 cm 

Thematic Persuasion of the Day, 2002, marker on paper, 
20 x 17 inches, 51 x 43.5 cm 

A Pierrot That Turned With the Tune, 2003, marker 

on paper, 29 7/8 x 27 5/8 inches, 76 x 70 cm 
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South African artist WILLIAM KENTRIOGE is 
a natural story-teller—of biographical, historic, literary, 
and surreal tales. Drawing stands at the base of his con- 
tent-rich activities in various media. These projects 
range from individual compositions to comic-book-like 
series, from low-tech, hand-drawn animated films to 
stage sets. By working with charcoal as his principal 
medium, Kentridge readily and uncannily conveys inten- 
sity and ambiguity (reflecting the complexity of real- 
life), as well as spontaneity and theatricality (suagest- 
ing the emotionality and drama of art). 

For Kentridge, drawing is a generating tool used 
for traditional and experimental ends, as in his film 
Stereoscope (1999). While composed of a series of 
straightforward renderings of streets, factories, and 
offices, as well as ravaged landscapes, interiors, and 
people, the piece plays on the nature of visual percep- 
tion by using split-screen images to create a three- 
dimensional view. He presents, for example, portraits 
of two different characters (or two of the same) that when 
viewed together merge our perceptions to create a com- 
plex, nuanced figure or scene—in a nearly cubistic man- 
ner. Utilizing the simplest of means, Kentridge shows us 
both what meets the eye and what the eye constructs. 

His films, which he dubs “drawings in motion” 
and “stone-age filmmaking. are composed of as few as 
twenty drawings. He photographs them at various stages, 
showing erasures and pentiménti. These productions are 
steeped in nostalgia for the art, techniques, and films 
of the past, from German Expressionism to film noir. 

Kentridge morphs his images in various ways, 
smudging and erasing them from frame to frame. He varies 
the speed of the animation to produce a disconcertingly 
funny, frightening, psychologically fraught scenario. 
Background music is a regular component, paralleling 
the rhythms and gestures of the drawings and underscor- 
ing broad dramatic themes as in a silent film. 

His narratives deal with city life, with crowds, 
loneliness, and angst. Two characters verging on carica- 
tures recur in his work: Soho Eckstein (a ruthless real- 
estate developer) and Felix Teitlebaum (the artist's alter 
ego and Eckstein’s opposite). Kentridge has said that his 
initial conception of Soho was “based on images of rapa- 
cious industrialists from George Grosz and German 
Expressionism? But then he realized that Soho resembled 
his grandfather. “This made me understand that maybe he 
was not as far from me as I had anticipated... . I under- 
stood Soho and Felix much more as two different sides 
of one character rather than two fundamentally different 
characters! 

Clearly, Kentridge’s conscience pervades his 
drawings. For the artist, a Jew whose grandparents came 
to South Africa from Lithuania, social issues run deep. 
His drawings of landscapes speak, however indirectly, to 
issues of apartheid, colonialism, and war in general. Yet 
he has said, “I have never tried to make illustrations of 
apartheid, but the drawings and films are certainly 
spawned by and feed off the brutalized society left in 
its wake. I am interested in a political art, that is to say 
an art of ambiguity, contradiction, uncompleted gestures 
and uncertain endingas”"—Barbara A. MacAdam 


i) 


Drawing for Sobriety, Obesity, and Growing Old, 1991, 
charcoal on paper, 47 x 59 inches, 120 x 150 cm 
Drawing for Stereoscope, 1998-99, charcoal on paper, 
47 x 63 inches, 120 x 160 cm 

Drawing for History of the Main Complaint, 1996, char- 
coal on paper, 47 x 63 inches, 120 x 160 cm 

Drawing for Die Zuberfléte, 2004, charcoal on paper, 
47 x 63 inches, 120 x 160 cm 

Mbinda Cemetery, 1995, charcoal and pastel on paper, 
47 x 63 inches, 120 x 160 cm 

Sequences from Seaside (al mare), 2003-4, 
hand-drawn animated film 
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In TOBA KHEDOORI's disquieting, mural- 
scaled drawings, meticulously rendered fragments of 
architecture—doors, windows, walls, stairs, fences, 
scatfolds—drift like lost souls across vast seas of wax 
covered paper. With no trace of human presence, these 
half-conjured dwellings, or parts thereof, become 
strangely forensic traces of modern ruins, inexplicably 
conceived and abandoned. They speak of a surrender to 
time and memory, yet are vexingly placeless. Inscribed 
in vast, wax-covered fields of coarsely cut panels that 
khedoori overlaps and staples together, many of these 
depicted fragments play tricks on the eyes, Sometimes, 
the objects the artist depicts appear to simultaneously 
float and recede into the milky wilderness surrounding 
them, or reveal impossible shadows and perspectives 
that intentionally contradict laws of nature. 

Tn an early, untitled work from 1996, a brick wall 
seems to undulate on its support, drawing the eye into 
the recesses of its illusionary corner, but these deli- 
cate beige glazed bricks, outlined first in the faintest 
sky blue and then in black ink, never show any notice 
of Light, Recalling Gordon Matta-Clark's architectural 
deconstructions, this interrupted wall is broken off, 
but An: transformed into physical debris, 
at app Another earlier work depicts 
twenty-one rows of doors that repeat themselves with 
‘a sad ineiatence, Almost identical, almost real, their 
midnight blue and charcoal colored shapes radiate as 
they appear to shimmer away into the void, Portals to 
nowhere, they force us to contemplate a Kafkaesque space 
as compelling as it 18 nonexistent, 

Trapped in the wax surfaces like Living organ- 
isms preserved in omber, hand prints, dust, stray nair, 
and amudges of graphite and paint mar the techni 
precision of her drawn, and scraped, images. in recent 
works, these poetic blemishes are lesa distinct. The 
Organic world seems instead to take shape through the 
8 themselves, which inclu‘ 

‘and rain, Still, one sees that the same use of repetition 
‘ond pattern as forms that inhabit their monumental paper 
typically sin-feet square—1ike palimpsests 
of former brava 

‘Once-rugged Landscapes are rendered pale, and 
barely there forms mysteriously emerge and disappe: 
In Untitied (Rocks), 2002, for example, a constellation of 
rocks hovers in an airless atmosphere, sua; 
sitory stat 
the composition. Loose rocks around the periphery create 
a circular boundary that {solates and orders their mov 
ment in what appears to be vast space. Like a hushed 
crescendo, the haphazardly positioned racks bear echoes 
of a dramatic explosion, as if simultaneously detonated 
and suspended. The all-over continuity of the artist's 
rain and mountain drawings, with their respective tapo- 
sraphical whorls and vertical slants, suagest a similarly 
arrested sense of motion, though it is the edges of the 
picture plane that restrain them, rather than their own 
Limits 1n space, Compression, then, replaces isolation 
‘aa the defining figure-ground relation, imbuing 
Knedoori's recent drawings with a macro-micro tension 
in which the paradoxical world of humans and nature 
finds metaphoric expression.—Jane Harris 


0 Untitled (Blocks), 2002, of and wax on paper, 
42 x 12 feet, 3.7 < 3.7 m 

@ Untitled (Rocks), 2002, ot and wax on pape! 
eine tba 

1d Chain), 1998, aL and wax on papers 

Tas 5 34 feet, 35 x48 m 
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MICHAEL LANDY is perhaps best known for his 
complex installation projects, namely the spectacular 
project “Breakdown” (2001), in which he catalogued and 
subsequently destroyed all 7,227 of his possessions. 

In recent years, he has increasingly focused on creating 
elegant and exquisite drawings that expand upon his 
interest in the nature and consequences of valuation 

and estimation. These works also address how our society 
commodifies things—as well as people. 

The painstaking drawings of London weeds used 
as the basis for “Nourishment” (2002), a series of engrav- 
ings, for example, represent the lowliest and most dis- 
dained plant life, in a manner reminiscent of that of 
Albrecht Durer. Thus, in Landy’s work, a natural yet throw- 
away object of the contemporary city acquires a more 
elevated and valuable status through the draftsman’s 
careful attention lavished upon it. 

Landy’s most recent drawings emanate from his 
2004 project for the Tate Britain, titled “Semi-Detached” 
This body of work focused on the artist's father, John 
Landy, a miner who suffered a debilitating workplace 
accident in the late 1970s, when a tunnel collapsed upon 
him, The experience left him severely disabled and con- 
fined to his London home. The younger Landy’s drawings— 
collectively titled “Welcome to My World"—represent a 
significant shift from the artist's earlier, more theatri- 
cal recreation of his family’s house, which was previously 
on view in the Tate's central gallery. The drawinas take 
a more intimate look at Landy’s father himself, 
as well as various objects that are part of his everyday 
experience. Landy’s obsessive attention to detail in 
these recalls the meticulous rendering of the weeds in 
“Nourishment? Yet rather than concentrate upon the over- 
looked or question the value of objects, Landy deeply 
analyzes a subject of unquestionable importance to him. 
His drawings comprise portraits of his father's face, as 
well as studies of his father’s arms and feet. These _ 
sketches are drawn in colored pencil, rather than stark 
graphite, to imbue what could have been ostensibly 
objective views with a greater degree of personality 
and warmth. Landy’s inclusion of drawings of such humbler 
objects and personal effects as a pillbox, a videotape’s 
box, and a comb with strands of hair entwined within it 
both tempers and contextualizes the images. 

While remarkably different from the “Breakdown” 
project, the series “Welcome to My World” suggests 
a similar sense of personal investment, biographical 
conceptualism, and emotional attachment to people 
and things. Just as “Breakdown” featured the methodical 
annihilation of cherished possessions while simultane- 
ously suggesting the level of an owner’s devotion to 
objects, the drawings in “Welcome to My World” present 
similar issues, only from the opposite direction. To 
establish a sense of permanence and authenticity with 
regard to the relationship between father and son, Landy 
relies on the creation of new objects in the form of the 
drawings in order to represent the intangible psycholog- 
ical and emotional quotients of this particular human 
bond.—Dominic Molon 


(1) 


(4) 


Daily Mirror, from the series “Welcome to My World,’ 
2004, crayon on paper, 23 3/4 x 16 1/2 inches, 

59.5 x 42 cm ; 

Peripheral Vascular Disease, from the series “welcome 
to My World? 2004, colored pencil on paper, 

16 1/4 x 23 3/8 inches, 42 x 59.4 cm 

Barbie Comb, from the series “Welcome to My World,” 
2004, colored pencil on paper, 22 x 30 1/4 inches, 
55.8 x 76.8 cm 

Eubank vs. M. Watson, from the series “Welcome to My 
World” 2004, colored pencil on paper, 

21 3/4 x 29 1/2 inches, 55 x 75 cm 
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From a distance, RICARDO LANZARINI’s 
drawings look like Abstract Expressionist compositions, 
but a closer inspection reveals that the patterns are 
actually made up of a multitude of tiny figures: frantic 
little men dressed in extravagant attire and swarming 
around the white page like a colony of industrious 
insects. These works evoke a feeling of postmodern 
malaise, a world in which individuals have succumbed 
to the tyranny of crowds. 

One drawing from 2002 titled Espiral sin limite 
(Unlimited Spiral) shows a spiral of little heads swirling 
around the page. Each of the figures wears a different 
kind of hat or headdress: there are regal crowns and 
exotic fezzes; campy feathers and devilish horns; silly 
berets and military helmets; fluffy turbans and corny 
tiaras. Other heads sport even more fantastic contrap- 
tions: tiny minarets, elongated stalactites, upside-down 
trumpets, stylized crucifixes, and minuscule towers. 
Upon approaching this drawing, the viewer experiences 
a sense of vertigo: he or she is drawn into the spiral, 
caught in the Escher-like patterns, lost in the succes- 
sion of dressed heads. It seems as if these drawings play 
with situating the viewer, who most likely won't possess 
such fantastical millinery finery, as an outsider who 
would never fit in this world of mad hatters. 

La coleccién JOB (The JOB Collection), another 
of Lanzarini's projects, is even more obsessive: it features 
a similarly eccentric cast of characters, only drawn on 
cigarette rolling paper. Each packet of JOB (the artist 
named his series after this brand of Uruguayan rolling 
paper) becomes a miniature artist’s book, its pages made 
up of tiny translucent squares. The same mysterious 
men move through the pages: figures wear all sorts of 
costumes and hats—Arabian robes, circus outfits—and 
carrying suitcases and colorful umbrellas made from 
sharpened pencil shavings collaged onto the paper. 
Sometimes the figures appear in clusters and we find 
two men hugging or three characters standing on the 
same suitcase. 

Conceptually, the “JOB” series reads as a state- 
ment about drawing’s fragility as a medium, as the 
figures are sketched on delicate, non-archival squares 
of paper designed to be consumed by flames. They often 
incorporate pencil shavings, residue of the consumption 
of materials required for their own creation. These draw- 
ings are haunted by the specter of their own destruction: 
the cigarette papers could easily be used for its intended 
function, and then all those mysterious men and exotic 
outfits would literally go up in smoke. Drawing’s vulnera- 
bility can be read as a metaphor for the fate of the indi- 
vidual in modern society. Like Lanzarini’s cigarette- 
paper drawings, the individual is a frail construct forever 
threatened by the forces of alienation and destruction. 

Perhaps the most intriguing and puzzling aspect 
of Lanzarini’s drawings is the hermetic nature of his 
characters. Are they happy or unhappy, joyful or melan- 
cholic, rushing or strolling, bored or intensely concen- 
trated? Their expressionless faces leave us in the dark 
—and this, too, might be a disturbing metaphor for our 
postmodern condition.— Rubén Gallo 


La coleccidn JOB, one in a series of fifty drawings, 


2003, ink and colored pencil on cigarette paper, 

2 3/4 x 2 3/4 inches, 7 x 7 cm 

La coleccién JOB, one in a series of fifty drawings, 
2000, ink and colored pencil on cigarette paper, 

2 3/4 x 2 3/4 inches, 7 x 7 cm 

La coleccién JOB, one in a series of fifty drawings, 
2003, ink and colored pencil on cigarette paper, 

2 3/4 x 2 3/4 inches, 7 x 7 cm 

Espiral sin limite (Unlimited Spiral), 2002, ink on 
paper, 12 5/8 x 9 3/8, 32 x 24 cm 


From a distance, GRAHAM LITTLE's drawings 
could be mistaken for paintings, or even photographs. 

Up close, the feather-fine strokes of colored pencil, 
densely applied to the surface, are more apparent. So is 
the texture of the paper underneath. Little’s drawings are 
in many ways updates of nineteenth-century pastels, only 
here the society ladies and prostitutes have been 
replaced by fashion models and anonymous contemporary 
young women lounging in vague, obscured settings. 

In Little’s most recent drawings, the fashion 
professional replaces the amateur artist’s model often 
depicted in his earlier work. Using images appropriated 
from magazines, Little redraws them, highlighting the 
immediately recognizable, blank expression of high 
fashion, which contrasts with the more intimate sense one 
gets from unknown subjects—women posing for the artist 
rather than the camera. Gone are the mildly stern expres- 
sions that are as clearly and carefully depicted as the 
women in an Andrew Wyeth painting, and give the sense of 
a similar emotional containment and restraint. Instead, 
the newer works also recall the paintings of John Currin 
or Lisa Yuskavage, artists who also explore the figure 
derived from pop culture, but extracted and placed ina 
new sphere. In Little’s drawings, faces are still rendered 
with illusionistic accuracy, evident in an untitled draw- 
ing from 2004 (see fig. 3) in which the model's elegant, 
symmetrical features are drawn in a manner that reflects 
the most carefully airbrushed of photographs, For Little, 
patterns from fabrics become the focal centers of the 
works. In an untitled drawing from 2001 (see fig. 1), the 
geometric, highly graphic pattern of a dress on the 
female figure draws the eye—particularly since her head 
seems almost to fade into the background. In another 
work (see fig. 2), the floral motifs on a turtleneck and 
barette are the centers of expression in the drawing, 
contrasting with the model's vacant stare. 

Pattern has always been central to Little’s work. 
Decorative surfaces like candy wrappers, architectural 
details, and semi-precious stones have served as inspi- 
rations, as well as fabrics ranging from tweed to silk and 
satin. The surface of Little’s drawings mimics one of 
these materials, the paper covered with marks visually 
akin to the warp and weave of a textile swatch. Like the 
most complete nineteenth-century pastels, his works are 
highly finished. Unlike pastels, however, which generally 
served as attendant works to the painter’s practice, 
these are the mainstays of Little’s oeuvre. Bridging the 
gap between the highly mediated worlds of fashion and 
advertising, and the intimate, domestic realm tradition- 
ally ascribed to artists, Little’s drawings also update 
the arena in which the contemporary draftsman works. 
—Martha Schwendener 


Untitled, 2001, colored pencil on paper, 

14 x 10 3/4 inches, 35.5 x 27 cm 

Untitled, 2002, colored pencil, watercolor, and gesso 
on paper, 14 5/8 x 10 3/4 inches, 37 x 27 cm 

Untitled, 2004, colored pencil and gesso on paper, 
30 x 34 1/2 inches, 76 x 87.5 cm 

Untitled, 2005, gouache and colored pencil on paper, 
30 1/2 x 47 inches, 77.5°x 120 cm 
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I don't know whether the “six degrees of separa~ 


tion” idea—the notion that any two people are linked by 
no more than six intermediate acquaintances or associates 
—is fact or myth. But I do know that long before Michael 
Moore released Fahrenheit 9/11 and well before the 
horrific events of September 11, 2001, MARK LOMBARDI 
was one of the few people who knew that a lot less than 
six degrees separated George W. Bush from Osama bin 
Laden. In Lombardi’s 1999 drawing George W. Bush, Harken 
Energy, and Jackson Stephens, ca. 1979-90, we can graphi- 
cally trace Bush's connection to James R. Bath, a Houston 
businessman who was one of the future President's early 
financial backers (and before that, suspended with Bush 
from the Texas Air National Guard), as well as the money 
manager for Sheik Salim bin Laden, Osama's brother. 

What to make of such connections is another 
question. Lombardi does not editorialize. After all, 
his diagrammatic drawings are pictures—objective and 
external—rather than judgments; they are closer to 
the deadpan rhetoric of early conceptual art than the 
declamatory visual arias of traditional history painting, 
to which they are also often compared. Although Lombardi’s 
work seems to share the obsessive, paranoid mindset 
that underlies the fiction—always fraught with hidden 
connections too numerous and too sinister to completely 
follow—of postmodern literati like Don DeLillo and 
Thomas Pynchon (or their tough-guy noir cousins like 
James Ellroy), the artist never draws his net tight. The 
gracefully arcing lines that describe the relations 
between actors in the savings and loan scandals of the 
1980s, the Iran-Contra conspiracy, or other semi-occult 
episodes in recent history suggest (despite the obvious 
intensity of focus expended on the drawings’ realization 
as much as on their underlying research) that these are 
loose, almost relaxed networks of intertwining interests 
that may never be fully defined—and that such strings 
hardly need to be pulled. 

Just as each of the drawings that occupied 
Lombardi from 1994 until his death in 2000 describes 
a loose association of entities, the group might be seen 
as forming a single, loosely concatenated work, a vast 
meditation on the subterranean history of contemporary 
politics and finance. These drawings are the product 
of a system that, once devised, allowed for little devel- 
opment or evolution, only sustained and relentless 
application. Lombardi's work might be cited as an extreme 
example of how critic Adrian Stokes's observation that 
“We are not likely to use the word ‘imaginative’ in con- 
nection with modern art; made more than forty years ago, (: 
remains apropos today. Indeed, Lombardi’s drawings 
would fall greatly in our estimation if we suspected them 
of anything like imagination. This is not to say that, 
however indebted Lombardi’s work may be to reporter LF. 
Stone's method of using the public record as an inves- 
tigative archive—everything, like Poe’s purloined let- 
ter, is hidden in plain sight—we value Lombardi’s work 
as “journalistic” The attentive viewer wants to seek per- 
tinent journalism to illustrate Lombardi's drawings (and 
not Vice versa), but his artistic achievement was to have 
distilled, from the far-flung facts of corporate and 
governmental malfeasance, their essential rhythmic 
patterns, an informational sublime.—Barry Schwabsky 


Gerry Bull, Space Research Corporation, and Armscor 
of Pretoria, South Africa, c. 1972-80 (Sth Version), 1999, 
colored pencil and graphite on paper, 58 1/2 x 71 1/2 
inches, 148.6 x 181.6 cm 

Bill Clinton, the Lippo Group, and China Ocean 
Shipping Co., a.k.a. COSCO, Little Rock-Jakarta-Hong 
Kong, Cc. 1990s (Sth Version), 1999, colored pencil and 
graphite on paper, 60 5/8 x 75 inches, 153.7 x 190.5 cm 
George W. Bush, Harken Energy, and Jackson Stephens, 
ce, 1979=90 (5th Version), 1999, graphite on paper, 

24 1/8 x 48 1/4 inches, 61 x 122.6 cm 

World Finance Corporation, Miami, c. 1970-9 (4th 
Version), 1997, graphite on paper, 29 5/8 x 59 1/8 
inches, 75.2 x 150.4 cm 


